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INTRODUCTION 


ENERATIONS of American children have loved 

the stories of Myles Standish, John Alden and 
Priscilla, of John Smith and Pocahontas, of Daniel 
Boone and Kit Carson, of Washington, Jackson, Lin- 
coln, Grant and Lee. The children on the Pacific Coast 
love those stories just as much as do the children on 
the Atlantic seaboard. 


In the last few years the young folks of the Pacific 
Northwest have discovered that their own region has 
many stories of Indians and Pioneers, which are just 
as interesting and full of thrilling adventure as are 
the older stories of the East and the Mississippi Valley. 
These newer stories have an advantage in the fact that 
the Columbia River and Puget Sound seem much nearer 
home than do Plymouth Rock, Jamestown or Cumber- 
land Gap. . 

All that is needed to spread this feast before the 
young folks of the Pacific Northwest, is for some one 
who knows the heart of a boy and a girl to gather the 
stories into cordial friendly form. This important 
service is now rendered by Mabel Goodwin Cleland. Her 
stories have already received high and deserved praise. 
They are destined to live in the hearts of the young. 
The story of the “Star of Oregon” is especially at- 
tractive as it mingles sentiment and business, politics 
and economics at a critical time in the evolution of the 
Oregon Country into an American Commonwealth. 
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To my own blessed children, to Lady 
Betty and Holly and Marion, and to the 
Editor Person who first set my feet upon 


the Pioneer Trail, this book $s lovingly de- 
dicated. 
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LONG BEFORE LONG AGO 


Across Elliot bay the sun painted a golden 
path; a little tugboat looked more like some gild- 
ed fairy ship than like the busy little workman 
it was. 

Every peak and valley and shoulder of the 
Olympics stood clear cut and still, and a bit dimly 
through the city’s smoke the Cascade Range 
could be seen, with Mount Rainier standing 
guard. 

The children were on the steps with Grand- 
mother watching it all. 

David broke the stillness with a question. 

‘What makes some country all flat like Da- 
kota, Grandmother, and Nebraska, and some all 
humped up in mountains ?’’ 

Grandmother said: “I’m not much of a scien- 
tist, Davie; I couldn’t make it very clear to you 
if I tried to explain, but I will tell you the legend 
that the Indians tell about it, and that Winthrop 
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has written down for us in his book about this 
West Coast. 


‘“This world of ours has been long, long years 
in the making. Hundreds and thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of summers and winters 
have passed in its making. And it was long 
cycles of time before it knew how to be a fit place 
for men to live in. : 


‘‘ All the big mountains of the Cascades were 
fire mountains, rumbling thunders, belching out 
fires in flames that reached the clouds, making 
night lurid and day ghastly, spitting forth huge 
stones and pouring out rivers of lava that spread 
and spread like a rocky crust over the whole 
earth. 


‘‘Storms were ceaseless and the winds ter- 
rible; earthquakes shook the mountains to their 
centers; everywhere was war. 

‘‘Sun and fire and rain and hail, wind and 
earthquake, flood and harsh thunder ruled; 
Mount Hood, Mount Baker, Mount St. Helens 
and mighty Mount Takoma (which we all 
Mount Rainier) were fire-breathers, fountains 
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of liquid fire.. And all the land was peopled with 
fiends. . 


‘‘For who else could live in such a place? And 
how could any creature live in the midst of Na- 
ture’s war without doing a bit of fighting on his 
own account ? 


‘*In the lovely valley of the Grande Ronde 
there lay a great inland sea, beating-beating-lap- 
ping-lapping against the hills. All the land was 
covered with this rolling sea, save only the big 
fire-breathing mountains and the desolate plains 
to the east. 

‘“When winter came the earthquakes grew 
worse, and gushes of lava poured from every 
fiery mountain and spread over the earth an- 
other coating of hard, shiny stone, so that nothing 
could grow, no grass or trees or flowers or fruit, 
and no living thing could stay upon the earth 
but the fiends. 

‘‘Now these fiends had giant power to harm 
each other. 

‘¢And, of course, if they had power to harm 
they must have a weapon, a weapon to fight with, 
and one for defense. 
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‘They looked something like the dragons in 
your fairy-tales, but no animal ever had such 
power, for they had the minds of men, the 
strength of giants and the hearts of devils. 


‘‘And the weapon they used was the long, 
long scaly tail. 

‘‘Ages passed, and the fires of the Cascades 
had nearly finished their task of spreading the 
erust of the world. 

‘‘Two years slipped by and no great earth- 
quake shook the ground, and only smouldering 
fires burned on. Lesser and lesser burned the 
fires, slower and smaller ran the lava streams. 

‘‘Three years passed and a winter came when 
soft white snow capped the mountain tops, and 
the rolling sea only lapped quietly at its rocky 
walls. No rain of red-hot stones fell on the land; 
no mumble of earthquakes shook. It was Peace. 

‘‘But the fiend-men were so used to war and 
hate that they scarcely knew it, and they fought 
on as furiously as ever. Now the fiend with the 
sharpest wit and the strongest tail was Lejaub. 

‘‘He was a wise old fiend and he noticed how 
Nature was quieting down, and he began to think 
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out what it meant. After awhile he said to him- 
self, ‘We shall have a good place to live in, and 
there will be no more war; but if the fire-mount- 
ains are not master, then who will be master? 
A-ha!’ he thought, ‘I’ll show them who will be 
master !’ 

‘‘Now it was a custom of the fiends to get to- 
gether every year after the lava cooled and have 
a grand frolic, a grand feast, and a grand fight, 
and for two years Lejaub stayed away from the 
feast, but on the third he came. 


‘¢ «Princes of Evil,’ he said, ‘the earthquakes 
are ceasing, the storms grow less, Nature is set- 
tling into peacefulness; let us give up war and 
live in a milder fiendishness and growing love.’ 

‘‘Then such a howl went up from the fiends 
as tore the air. 


‘¢ ‘Death! death! death to him!’ they howled. 
‘He would lull us to sleep that he may kill and 
eat us! He isa traitor!’ And they all went af- 
ter him at once. Lejaub’s heart was heavy and 
he wasn’t sure what he could do against so many, 
so he ran. 


‘¢ ‘Tf T can only divide them,’ he thought, ‘or 
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find some narrow passage where I can fight them 
one by one, I may win out.’ On he ran and on, 
across the lava crust toward the great inland sea. 
He ran faster than all the rest. 


‘‘But the foremost fiends were close upon 
him, and Lejaub had to use his man’s mind 
quickly, to save himself. 

‘‘He didn’t stop running, but raising his 
mighty tail high he brought it down on the 
ground with such an awful blow that it cracked 
the lava crust, cracked the earth under that and 
the rock under the earth—a great tearing, gaping 
crack that went zigzagging up the valley through 
the mountains. 

‘Down rushed the waters of the inland sea, 
churning g great rocks to powder with their force. 

“Some of the fiends were so frightened that 
they shrank back in terror, but most of them 
leaped across the chasm without a pause. Many 
fell short or were crowded into the roaring water. 

‘But the bravest and the strongest got across, 
and Lejaub had but time enough for one more 
stroke. 


‘He was beartsick and fainting, but he struck 
marlon 


once more with his mighty tail, and a chasm 
greater than the other opened up and down the 
valley, and a greater flood of water rushed 
through. 

‘And still they leaped after him. He fell, 
he was almost gone, but he struck the third time, 
and so great a chasm was opened that all the 
fiends were either crushed with the falling earth 
and stones or carried away in the flood. 

‘*Lejaub was safe. 

‘‘Safe, but with his great tail out of joint, so 
that it dragged limply after him, and he had no 
more power in it than a baby’s hand. But it was 
all right, you see, for there was never a fiend 
to taunt him with a flaunting tail, never a fiend 
to whack if Lejaub felt vicious. 

‘‘So he rested awhile and went back to his 
home. 

‘Every year he brought his large family 
down to the place of his last fight and told them 
to learn a lesson of peace, for while he had killed 
all enemies, he had also lost all of his friends, 
and it was hardly any fun at all being the only 
fiend in the country. 
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‘*He said he was glad, too, that his anger had 
been such a good thing for the country, and he 
advised his children not to fight. 

‘‘Now, one more strange thing happened. All 
the children of Lejaub who were born before his 
great fight had stiff tails, but all who came after 
that time had only little soft tails, which they 
soon lost altogether. 

‘‘And this made him very sad.’’ 
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THE FIR TREE STORY 


Grandmother and the children were walking 
through the woods at Suquamish, in the State 
of Washington. ; 

‘‘Let’s rest here,’’ Grandmother suggested, 
‘onder these big trees and I will tell you a story 
about this big stump we are leaning against. The 
story begins about forty years before Columbus 
discovered America.”’ 

‘One spring morning here on this very spot, 
about five hundred years ago, up through the 
soil and leaf-mold there crept a tiny green shoot. 

‘‘Bvery day either the sun coaxed it, or the 
rain bathed it, or the wind whipped it, and it 
came further and further up into the air, until 
by the end of the summer it was several inches 
high. 

“The early frosts came and the delicate ferns 
and wild flowers were blackened and spoiled, but 
the little fir shook its pale green coat and laughed 
at the cold and sent its roots down further into 
the rich soil and grew. .— 
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‘All about it were other tiny green firs, for 
the great trees farther back had dropped their 
cones and now a little new forest was starting. 

‘The next spring the little fir put out six new 
shoots, and shot his one strong stem in the 
middle, up straight and tall, and by the end of 
the summer he was almost two feet high. 


‘‘But as the years went on times grew hard 
for the little tree, for no matter how fast he 
grew, all around him a hundred other little trees 
were growing, too, and they were so close to- 
gether they could hardly breathe. 

‘They dropped off their lower branches and 
pushed up and up, and this tree said, ‘My only 
hope is to send my roots deep and wide so I can 
grow strong and tall.’ So that’s what he did. 

“Year after year he used up all the air he 
could get, and stretched out his roots, and then 
he put on a thicker and thicker coat of bark, but 
always he thought he had only to be afraid of 
being crowded out by the other trees. 

“But one day when he had lived a hundred 
years, one hot still day, a party of Indians left 
a fire in the forest; the dry grass caught, the 
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flames waved and crackled, and tree after tree 
was caught, blackened, and left standing a smok- 
ing dead thing, no longer a tree. 

‘‘Nearly two hundred feet the fir reached his 
proud head and waited. 

‘*But the rain came, the fire was quenched, 
and the tree lived on. 

‘‘Three hundred years more passed, three 
hundred and two. | | 

‘“‘Strange new folks were wandering in the 
forests; the tree saw and was glad, glad of their 
white faces and gentle ways. (Those were the 
Pioneers). 

‘‘Then, one day when fifty years more were 
gone, other white men came. 

‘¢ ‘See my tall head,’ the fir tree whispered. 
‘I have been five hundred years growing it. 

‘«<«See my great tough bark. Fire did not 
burn it, water did not rot it. I am strong, strong! 
Rest in my strength!’ 

‘‘But the men didn’t hear. With their great 
wedges, axes and saws they cut down the old fir; 
and if you love the poor stump that is left, maybe 
it will whisper a story to you some day if you 
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THe First FourtH oF JULY CELEBRATION 
ON PUGET SOUND 


‘‘Along the shores of Elliott Bay the quiet 
waves lapped and lapped. Soft winds sighed 
through giant trees which came down to the 
water’s edge. Around Smith’s Cove were Indian 
huts and tepees. 

‘‘Deer came daintily down the steep slopes 
_and lifting their graceful heads, listened. 

‘‘Bears rustled the abundant berry vines, 
which grew thick in the woods, and ate berries 
undisturbed. 

“Alki Point lay a long, gleaming, silent 
stretch of sand, scarcely touched by even Indian 
feet. 

‘It was July, 1841, and if the whispering 
waves could talk they would have had a story to 
tell that summer morning.. For across the Sound 
at Nisqually there lay at anchor a little gu on 
of American war vessels. 
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‘*Captain Wilkes, U.S. A., with his one hun-, 
dred men, sixty missionaries and settlers, and: 
four hundred curious Indians was getting ready 
for the first Fourth of July celebration in the 
Puget Sound country. 


‘‘Every sailor wore a spotless white uniform 
and from the ship they took two brass howitzers. 
to furnish the fireworks. 


‘Seventy nine years ago they had the same 
Fourth of July feeling you have today, only 
much more real. 

‘*So they marched to a place that the officers 
had chosen for the picnic; the band played and 
everybody was excited just as you are on the 
Fourth of July; and they sang ‘‘ America’’ and 
‘““The Star-Spangled Banner”’. 

‘¢( Yes and when a cannon exploded, one ma- 
rine got too near and had his arm shot terribly, 
and they had to carry him back to the ship on 
a stretcher and it almost spoiled the day for 
everybody). 

‘They had a big feast planned. Did you ever 
go to a barbecue? 

‘‘Well, at this first celebration they had a 
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barbecue. They took a whole ox and hung him 
on. a sapling over the fire. 

“They dug a trench and built their fire in it, 
so while they shot off their cannons and played 
games the meat was cooking. 

‘‘Um-m-m, but it smelled good! And the 
better it smelled the more the Indians wanted 
some. They kept gathering and gathering until, 
as I said, there were four hundred of them there. 

‘‘Now it’s a funny thing, but sailors always 
love horse racing. And these Americans thought 
they could ride even though they had never tried 
it before. 

‘‘So up they got, all in their grand clothes, 
and off they started. 

‘“‘Bang! went the cannon, and the ponies, 
which had been hired for the day, being unused 
to such a loud noise, reared and plunged, and 
bang! went the sailors over their heads. 

‘‘Nobody was hurt that time, and it made 
everybody laugh, so nobody eared. 

‘‘And that day they named American Lake. 
Can’t you imagine how queer it felt? Just sixty 
Americans, about one street car full, away out 
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there in the wild and lonely woods, dreaming 
dreams of cities built along the Puget Sound 


coast, and ready to fight to make the dream come 
true. 
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DADDY TELLS A CAPTAIN 
WILKES STORY 


‘When Captain Wilkes entered the Straits 
of Juan de Fuea, he didn’t know what he would 
find. He didn’t know how the Indians looked, 
or how they lived, or much of anything about 
them. You see he was an explorer, a man sent 
out by the Government to find new places and 
people, keep a record of them and bring it back 
to the Government in Washington, D. C. 

‘The Captain’s war vessels had no engines. 
They had to depend on sails to get anywhere, 
and the night before he reached Port Townsend 
was dark and stormy. Waves washed over the 
decks and came through the port holes. 

‘When morning came, the air was thick with 
fog, and though it was May, the sailors were bit- 
terly cold. 

‘Out of the mist came an Indian canoe, and, 
clambering over the side of the ship, a dozen 
Indians appeared. 
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‘“The leader of the canoe party wore a rough, 
straight coat, with Hudson Bay Company but- 
tons on it, and corduroy trousers. That was all 
—no shirt, shoes or hat. 


‘‘He was an ugly, squat fellow; in fact, all 
of them were ugly and squat, with bow legs and 
flat, queerly shaped heads. (Wonder what made 
their heads that queer shape?) ”’ | 


Peggy put her two hands on Daddy’s cheeks 
and looked into his eyes. ‘‘If you want me, I 
can tell you,’’ she said, ‘‘because Grandmother 
did tell me.”’ 

‘‘Tell away,’’ said Daddy. ‘I always did 
want to know.”’ 

‘Well,’ Peggy drawled, ‘‘when Indians got 
their babies, the first thing they did was to be- 
gin on their soft little heads. First they took a 
piece of bark and laid the baby on it. Then they 
took the lining out of some more bark and made 
flat rolls of it. Then they took little thin strips 
of wood ’bout as long as that,’’ Peggy measured 
off ten inches with her dimpled hands. ‘‘And 
they fastened the bark cushions tight against 
the babies foreheads with the little boards, and 
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tied the baby to the big board around and around 
with broad bands of deer skin, so the baby could 
hardly even wiggle. Then they kept that tight, 
tight board and cushion on so long that the little 
heads were simply all flat. Then they were all 
Flat Heads. 

‘**N’ I know how they rocked their babies, 
too! Want me to tell you?’ ”’ 

David didn’t like to have Peggy try to tell 
stories, but Daddy thought she did it very well. 

‘Tet her alone, son,’’ he told David when 
David begged her to stop. 

‘Go on, kitten. Tell Daddy how they rocked 
the little tied-up babies.”’ 

Peggy laughed gleefully, ‘‘You’d never, 
never guess,’’ she cried. 

‘**T told you how they wrapped them to a 
piece of bark? Well, then they did hang that 
bark right on the limb of a tree, so that the baby 
was straight up and down, not lying down at all. 

‘¢And this is the funny part. The mother of 
it would tie a string to the baby and tie that 
string to her own big toe, and jiggle the baby 
while she worked on baskets or mats. I tried 
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it with my Imogene, but my foot got tired in 
"bout a minute.” 

‘‘Grand scheme, I call it,’’ said David. ‘* Now, 
Daddy, go on about Captain Wilkes.” 

‘‘Well, as 1 was saying,’’ Daddy went on, 
‘‘these flat-heads climbed over the edge of the 
ship and began poking into everything and ask- 
ing questions. 

‘Yes, they knew a little English and could 
ask questions like a small boy. 

‘‘Gazing about, the leader said, ‘ King 
George ?’ 

‘‘Captain Wilkes shook his head. 

‘¢ Boston!’ eried the Indian, to his men. 
‘Sell heap much fur. Sell fish, sell clams.’ 

‘“‘This sent the men seattering back to their 
big canoe to get the things they had to sell. 

‘‘The other Indians wore grass hats with 
pointed crowns and wide brims, and instead of 
coats and trousers, they were wrapped with the 
skins of animals, or with blankets of gay colors. 

‘The rain fell heavily and the crew of the 
American ship was disgusted. The Indians were 
so ugly, so filthy and dirty, and seemed so stupid 
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that the sailors wondered why they had been sent 
to such a port, where even the weather was nasty. 


‘“On the sloppy deck the Indians spread their 
furs, but Captain Wilkes was in no humor to buy 
furs, and besides, that was not his business. 

‘He stood looking at the savages, all of them 
wore long, flowing hair, and the only beautiful 
thing about them was their sad, dark eyes. 

‘They tried to look pretty, though; tried as 
hard as some girls of today, who paint their 
cheeks and thin out their eyebrows. Some of 
them had a little rim of small brass bells hung 
around the edge of their ears. Some of them 
had little silver tubes stuck through the ends of 
their noses. 

‘‘Tate in the afternoon they reached New 
Dungeness, and here they saw a strange thing. 

‘There were the long poles stuck up in the 
ground about which Lord Vancouver had written 
when he had visited the Sound and met Little 
Chief Seattle fifty years before. 


‘“Well, Captain Wilkes saw these poles and 
decided to find out for himself what they were 
good for, since Lord Vancouver couldn’t. 
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‘‘So he waited and watched, and when night 
came the Indians came and stretched nets across 
the poles, much as one would stretch the back 
net of a tennis court. ‘Then they left it, but 
going only a little distance away, they lay down 
and watched. 

‘*When it was night and only the dim light 
of a cloudy moon lit up the sky, a great flock of 
wild geese flew across the shore, and striking 
heavily against the net, fell stunned to the 
ground. 

‘‘Up jumped the Indians and gathered the 
birds like fallen apples and killed them, this was 
their food for the next day.”’ 
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“WHITE HEADED EAGLE” 


“There were early missionaries who risked 
their lives and spent hard years in the uncharted 
wilderness’’, grandmother said, ‘‘Jason Lee, 
Marcus Whitman, Spaulding and others. There 
are many stories about these men.”’ 

‘But the old Factor at Fort Vancouver was 
there even before these missionaries came. He 
was sent out by the Hudson Bay Company to 
take charge of their little station on the Columbia 
River. 

‘‘The man who had charge of this station be- 
fore Dr. McLoughlin came, had told the direc- 
tors of the company that he could not raise food 
for his men in this country. 

“Think of it! Right here where everything 
grows so easily! He told these men that grain 
and common foods would have to be shipped in 
around Cape Horn, or carried across the moun- 
tains. 
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‘But Dr. MeLoughlin soon showed them. 

‘He set his men to work, they cleared and 
plowed and planted, and soon he had plenty of 
food for his own white men and was dividing 
with the Indians, and with the explorers, and 
missionaries, and even shipping a little flour 
and grain to distant islands and settlements. 

‘The Factor was a tall handsome man with 
heavy white hair, and that is why the Indians 
gave him the name of ‘White Headed Eagle’. 

‘He was really a sort of king, for his word 
was law, and both white men and Indians loved 
and honored him. 

‘““He was six feet and four inches tall, and 
you can just imagine how he looked to the In- 
dians, who were short and squat. 


THE FIRST APPLES IN OLD 
OREGON 


‘Far away in merrie England, on a night al- 
most a hundred years ago, a group of people sat 
about a dinner table. Soft candle light flickered 
over gleaming silver and sparkling glass, over 
the bare white shoulders of beautiful ladies, and 
the glossy dinner coats and high satin ‘stocks’ 
of the men. 

‘‘On the morrow a ship would leave London 
on a long dangerous voyage, so long and so dan- 
gerous that it was the custom every year to give 
a dinner to the captain of the one ship which 
would risk the perils of the southern seas, the 
rounding of the Horn and the swirling currents 
at the mouth of the Columbia to reach England’s 
trading post at Fort Vancouver. 

‘‘Only one ship a year; remember, it was a 
ereat risk to send more, and so the Factor at 
Fort Vancouver’ (you remember about the 
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Factor who was almost a king) had his English 
mail and his English supplies this once every 
year. 

‘“Well, there they sat about the beautiful din- 
ner table after the dinner was all finished and 
the guests were staying on at the table and talk- 
ing as they ate their fruit. 


“The lady next to Captain Simpson said, 
‘And you sail tomorrow? Tell me about it. Is 
it really so strange and wild in that new country, 
so different ?’ 

“Tt is, my lady, very strange, very wild and 
very, very different,’ he replied. ‘Except for 
the good Doctor McLoughlin’s home, it is wilder 
than anything you have ever read about; it is 
utterly inaccessible, and will never be fit for 
civilized folk to live in, a good trading post, a 
fine game preserve of unmeasured size and in- 
terest, but not fit for a dwelling place for white 


men.’ 


“But why?’ the lady persisted. ‘Why? I 
do not see why it can not be civilized. Will 
nothing grow in your wild Oregon country ?’ 

“Ah! Captain Simpson replied, ‘things 
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grow in that land. There are berries of more 
kinds than I ever heard; there are roots which 
the red savages eat which taste very well indeed, 
and the grain, I understand, which our Factor 
has caused to be planted has made a truly re- 
markable yield. 


‘¢*¢But there are no vegetables such as you 
eat; no fruits — —’ 

‘‘¢ Anh then!’ the lady interrupted, carefully 
picking every seed from the core of an apple, 
‘vou shall take these seeds and plant them for 
me in the new land, and then there will be apples 
in the Oregon country, is it not so?’ 

‘And the Captain dropped the little seeds in- 
to his pocket, and laughing, they left the table 
and ina few moments they were quite forgotten. 


* * * 


‘‘Hight months had passed ; around the Horn 
the Captain’s ship had sailed, up the western 
side of South America, past the California coast, 
on and on; across the bar of the Columbia with 
its thundering whitecapped waves, up the river 
to Fort Vancouver. 

‘‘ And now, far out in the wild forest, he sat 
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again at a dinner table, and this time he was at 
the right hand of Doctor McLoughlin. 

‘“They talked of the long voyage, of affairs 
in London, and of the Indians and the things 
about the fort. 

‘‘The Captain put his hand into the pocket 
of his dinner coat which had been so long packed 
away, and smiled as his fingers touched the dried 
apple seeds. 

‘‘Spreading them out on his palm, he told the 
Factor about that other dinner party and about 
the lady. 

‘**And so we shall have apples!’ eried the 
Factor. ‘So we shall. Bruce is a rare good 
gardener, and I’ll warrant you we shall eat 
apples from these very seeds!’ 

‘So, bright and early next morning, they 
went out to plant the precious seeds, Dr. Me- 
Loughlin, Mr. Pantrum, Captain Simpson and 
Bruee. . 


“First they were put in little boxes of rich 
earth with glass over them; then when they were 
tiny green shoots the Factor, who ruled a country 
eight hundred miles long and nearly a thousand 
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miles wide, tended them with greatest care. 

‘‘And they grew, and after awhile one little 
tree bore one apple, but it was green. 

‘¢¢Never mind,’ said the genial Factor, ‘It 
is green, but it is an apple which has grown on 
our Oregon soil. ‘And with great ceremony and 
much merriment, he cut the hard, half matured 
apple into twenty tiny bits and gave to each of 
the various members of his household a taste. 

‘¢<Wat it,’ he told them, ‘and in another year 
or two these same trees will bear for us red ap- 
ples, pleasant to the taste, but always we shall 
have the joy of having eaten of the frst apple 
grown in the Oregon country.’ 

‘‘And sure enough the trees did grow and 
blossom the coming year, and in due time the 
apples formed, grew large and round and juicy, 
and their skins were red as rubies. 

‘‘The people saved every seed from every 
one of these apples, and planted them, and that 
is the true story of apple growing in the far 
west.”’ 


THE LITTLE WHITE COAT 


‘‘Grandmother,’’ began Peggy, ‘‘are there 
any early day stories about little Indian children, 
or when they were babies, or things like that?’’ 


Grandmother smiled at such a question, 
‘there are so many, sweet child, that I find it 
hard to choose one from all those I have stored 
away in my memory. Not longer ago than last 
month I met a woman who told me this story 
about her own babyhood: } 

‘‘A very long time ago, before Victoria, 
British Columbia, was a city, a party of white 
people came in small boats to Vancouver Island. 
They landed safely and started up the beach to 
look about for a good place for a settlement. I 
don’t know how large a party of white people it 
was, but one man among them had married a 
beautiful Indian girl, and this couple hoped to 
make a home for themselves and their baby girl. 

“They made their landing early in the morn- 
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ing and the young Frenchman thought his 
pretty young wife looked very beautiful as she 
climbed the rough trail carrying the baby in her 
arms. He wanted his baby to be like a white 
child and his wife tried to dress her carefully so 
no one would call her a papoose. 


‘‘So they made her a lovely soft coat of white 
silk, all padded with down from ducks, and a 
soft little bonnet of white wool. 


‘*It all seemed so quiet and peaceful and they 
were so very thankful that no storm had tossed 
their little boats, and the men were calling back 
and forth to each other as they walked, when 
ahead of them they saw a line of wicked Indians. 
They started back to their boats and there were 
more Indians. Then out of the forest to right 
and left came more Indians until they were quite 
surrounded. 


‘Some of the white men had guns, but many 
were unarmed, and they were all carrying packs, 
and the poor women with their children were 
frantic with fear. 


‘“‘The arrows flew thick and fast, the savages 
seemed not to care whether they struck men, 
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women or babies. And the beautiful Indian with 
her white baby, knowing how cruel the Indians 
are when they are at war, could think of nothing 
but how to find a place to hide her child. 


‘Presently she saw two huge logs with space 
enough between them to make a cradle, and 
watching for a chance when she thought no one 
saw her, ran to the place and laid her baby down 
on the grass and ferns. Then she hid behind a 
tree where she could watch, and the Indians 
whooped and yelled and danced around as the 
day wore on.”’ 


‘‘Oh, Grandmother!’’ Peggy said shivering 
deliciously, ‘‘and the day wore on, you said, and 
the little Indian baby, (or was it a French baby? ) 
was asleep between the two big logs and the 
Indian mother was watching. Then what hap- 
pened ?”’ 


‘The baby was both French and Indian, 
Pegey,’’ Grandmother continued, ‘‘and while the 
young Indian mother was watching the child the 
French father had been separated from them by 
the bad Indians. 


‘Tt was a terrible fight because there were 
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but few of the white men and they were so afraid 
for their wives and children that they hardly 
knew what they were doing, and it just looked 
as if there was no possible hope for any of them. 


‘The Indians were of the Red River tribe 
and they were very, very war-like at this time 
and noted for their cruelty to the whites. 


‘‘Being of their tribe, the poor little Indian 
mother knew what her white child would have to 
suffer if she were captured, and she stood hour 
after long hour waiting, watching, praying to 
the white man’s God that her precious baby 
might be saved. 


‘‘Sometimes the baby slept all warm and 
snug in the soft, white coat with its thick wad- 
ding of ducks down and sometimes she waked 
and screamed and cried and beat her little fists 
against the rough sides of her shelter. And when 
she did this the mother would see an old warrior 
lift his feathered head and listen, listen, then 
with a whoop, up would come his great bow, and 
arrows would fly fast over the hiding place. 


‘‘Why didn’t she go and get her baby, Grand- 
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mother?’’ David asked, ‘‘I should think she’d 
want to be close to it.”’ 


‘Well, you see, David,’? Grandmother ex- 
plained, ‘‘she thought the baby was so little they 
wouldn’t see her and that by staying at a dis- 
tance, if they heard the baby, the mother would 
draw their attention to herself. 


‘Hight hours passed and they had neither 
food nor water, and more and more as the baby’s 
cries increased, the Indians seemed to be hear- 
ing them above the noise of the battle and their 
own savage vells. 


‘‘And they seemed to be watching all of the 
time. The mother heard a sound in the brush 
behind her and looked cautiously around. 


‘When she turned back, fancy her horror; 
that mite of a baby, but little more than a year 
old, had in some way managed to climb up on 
top of the log which sheltered her, and there she 
stood a ready target in her long white cloak for 
those cruel savages. 


‘‘A yell! A bow drawn! An arrow, swift as 
wind, a baby’s seream! Then, up and up and up 
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there rose slowly a cloud of white from where the 
baby had stood. 

‘‘The Indians saw it and their leader cried, 
‘It is the Great Spirit! Flee for your lives!’ 
And to a man they fled away, leaving the white 
people safe. 

‘‘The arrow had torn the down-filled coat 
from hem to neck, the baby was unhurt, and the 
baby, now an old woman, told me the story.”’ 
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THE JUMPING OFF PLACE 


David’s face wore a serious expression and 
he sat a long time looking into the fire. 

Peggy watched him from her seat on Grand- 
mother’s lap. 

‘*T wonder what is David thinking about in 
the fire,’’ she whispered. 

Grandmother smoothed Peggy’s hair softly 
back and whispered, ‘‘ Let’s wait and see.”’ 

Presently he spoke. ‘*‘What I would like to 
know is, how did the very first people get here, 
over the mountains? If the Indians had little 
narrow trails, Just wide enough for one to walk 
in, how could these big old wagons get through? 
I saw one in a picture with some cows pulling 
Dee 

‘‘Oxen,’”’ corrected Grandmother. 

‘“Yes, oxen,’’ David agreed. ‘‘How could 
two big oxen and a wagon that looked like an 
army truck get through the forest the very first 
time ?’’ 
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‘‘T could tell you a story about that, David, 
that would last from now until tomorrow. I 
scarcely know how to begin, or where. These 
earliest settlers who came across in wagons had 
the hardest time of all. A few had come as far 
as the Willamette, then by water around to the 
Coast, but only the Indians knew the way 
through the Cascades. There were thirty six 
wagons in the first party with men, women and 
children . 


“The story that I remember best is about 
George Himes and his mother. 


‘‘George’s father had horses to draw his 
wagon, but horses couldn’t climb trees any better 
than oxen, and they had come so many hundred 
miles that they could not turn back. 


‘“You have seen them working on the roads 
and you know how they use great puffing en- 
gines and heavy iron scrapers and strong horses 
and husky men? 

‘“Well, when that first road was cut, every 
man, woman and child had to help. The long 
hard trip had used up most of their strength; 
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their food was almost gone; their horses and 
oxen were half starved. 

‘‘Hungry, ragged, barefooted, the little child- 
ren hacked away at the underbrush, while fathers 
chopped and sawed at the big trees, and mothers, 
tired almost to death, tended babies and dragged 
away branches and brush. 


‘‘Sometimes a huge tree, which had fallen 
years before, blocked the way and had to be 
sawed through. The best time they could pos- 
sibly make was three miles a day! 


‘‘“They pushed their way up hill and down, 
till at last they were within twenty miles of 
Mount Rainier. 


‘‘George and his mother noticed that all of 
the wagons had stopped, but as they were toward 
the end of the line, they couldn’t tell what caused 
the excitement up in front. 


‘So they climbed out and made their way 
to the front wagon where they found themselves 
looking over the edge of a sheer bluff, thirty 
feet straight down. 

“Men were talking excitedly and women and 
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children weeping when George reached the edge 
of that bluff. 

‘*His mother said, ‘Looks as if we had come 
to the Jumping-Off Place, doesn’t it?’ 

‘*She was so plucky, she tried to be brave and 
gay to the last. But her face was white and her 
eyes Showed how anxious she was. You see, she 
had George to think about, and the beautiful 
golden-haired baby girl. 

‘‘She held George’s hand and stood looking 
down that wicked slope over which they knew 
no oxen or horses could take them. 

‘‘George said, ‘Nothing but a fly could walk 
on that.’ 

‘‘The men tried to find a better way, but there 
was no other way down and as I said, they could 
not go back. 

‘‘One man had a coil of rope under his wagon, 
and they thought they could use this and sort of 
let down the wagons. But when they tried it, 
the rope was far too short. 

‘So they looked over all the poor, half-starved 
oxen, and picking out the thinnest one they 
killed him and cut his hide in strips, tied these 
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together and joined them to the rope and tried 
again. 

‘‘But it was only after a third oxen, and a 
fourth were killed, that the rope was long enough. 


‘“Then they tied one end of the rope on a 
wagon and the other end of it on a tree and let it 
down. 


‘“‘Some wagons went safely and sometimes 
half of the things spilled out. One broke all to 
pieces. A wheel of that old wagon stands there 
today and if you care to take the walk up that 
old trail on the McClellan’s Pass Road you can 
see it for yourself. 

David said, ‘‘But how did they swing the 
oxen down the bluff? Were they still onto the 
wagons?’’ 

‘fYes,’’? said Grandmother, ‘‘the oxen put 
their feet together and sat down on their 
haunches and slid down! 

‘*When they finally got to the bottom of the 
hill things were about as bad as they could be. 
It had nearly finished the oxen, the food was all 
gone but the potatoes, and there seemed no way 
out for any of them. 
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‘“Two men took the oxen and the horses away 
to a prairie where there was grass and kept them 
there several days, hoping they would get enough 
to eat to make them able to go on. 

‘All the food gave out. 


‘“Some of the men were sent on to the Puget 
Sound settlers for food. But no one knew 
whether they were ever to return. 


‘‘While they were waiting for these men to 
return, George’s father said, ‘Son, I am going 
to take these horses and some oxen back there to 
feed. I can do no good here, and you take care 
of mother and the children.’ 

‘‘Mind you, George was only ten years old, 
and there were three younger children! 

‘After they had rested a few days they de- 
cided the women and children were strong 
enough to go on with a few men and meet the 
men with the food if they did come back. 

Peggy’s face wore the saddest expression. 
All the dimples were gone, and looked as if they 
could never come back. 

She sighed saying, ‘‘When you tell us all 
about those hard, hard things the children had 
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to do, I hardly can keep from erying. Did you 
say George was only ten years old, Grand- 
mother? Well, then, I don’t see how he could 
take care of his mother and a baby and two other 
children.”’ 

And David said, ‘‘I don’t either. Of course, 
if his mother was all right he could, but, go on, 
Grandmother. How did he help them when his 
father was gone ?’’ 

‘“Well,’”? Grandmother told them, ‘‘they sat 
there on a flat stone and watched the father go 
off into the forest, leading the tired, hungry 
horses. 

“The baby played around and pounded her 
mother with soft little fists, dragged at her 
skirts, and finally put up her arms to be ‘taken.’ 

“The mother’s eyes filled with tears. 

ive ecant George, I can’t lift her, and I’m 
afraid I can’t walk.’ 


*** Well, you just lie down mother,’ George 
said, ‘right there in the sun, and T will see if I 
can get us a whole lot of berries. Maybe you and 
the baby will sleep.’ 


“He pulled off his little coat and rolled it 
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into a sort of a pillow for his mother, got an old 
shawl and covered them, and they did fall asleep. 

‘‘Then he took the other children and went 
into the woods, and gathered quite a few berries. 

‘*When the mother awoke, they divided them 
out and drank much clear, cold water, and started 
on to try and catch up with the others. 

‘“Part of the time George carried the baby 
and part of the time his mother carried her. 

‘‘Often Little Brother’s three year old legs 
got too tired to move and George would carry 
him pig-a-back. 

‘“One afternoon they came to White River, 
at a place too deep to ford. 

‘The men chopped down a big tree long 
enough to make a bridge across the river; but 
the branches of the tree were in the water so that 
the swift current made it move in a very up- 
setting way. 

“They were still a little behind the rest of 
the party, and the mother said, ‘I’m sorry, son, 
but I can’t go across that river till I have rested 
again.’ 

‘‘So George took the seven year old sister 
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across. Then he led the three year old brother 
across, and lifted him down to a safe place and 
went back for the baby. 


‘‘Getting her over was a risky job. She was 
pretty thin and light, poor little hungry thing, 
but she thought it was fun and George had some 
trouble to make a safe landing. 


‘*He did it, though, and when he had put her 
down with the other children, he went back the 
fourth time for his mother. 

“*¢Just hold tight to my hand, mother,’ he 
told her; ‘I’ll get you over all right. I’m as 
strong as anything!’ 

‘‘But mother’s strength was nearly gone. Her 
head was dizzy, and she could not walk steadily, 
and when she got to that swaying end, she lost 
her balance and fell into the river. 


‘Quick as a thought, George caught hold of 
his mother’s dress with one hand and of some 
bushes with the other, and held her up until she 
could climb back to the bank. 

‘“My!’’ said David. ‘‘He must have been 
strong, all right! Go on, Grandmother, Then 
did they catch up with the others?”’ 
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‘‘How could they go on until she got some 
dry clothes? 


‘She just wrung the water out of her skirts,”’ 
Grandmother continued, ‘‘and on they went, 
staggering with weakness, hurrying with fear, 
on, and on, until they had walked two miles. 
Then the little mother gave out. 


‘**T ean go no farther,’ she said, and she 
looked ready to die. Not far ahead the others 
had found a prairie, and had built a fire, and 
found a few potatoes to bake. 


‘‘But the mother couldn’t even get to this 
place. 

‘‘George left the children with her and hur- 
ried back to get his father. 


‘‘Together they carried the mother to the 
camp and went back for the children. 


‘‘What puzzles me,’’ David broke in again, 
‘tis why didn’t George get tired too? How did 
he keep on being able to carry them all and 
everything? What did he get to eat?” 


‘‘T don’t know, Davie-man, I’ve often won- 
dered about that myself. But he lived to tell the 
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story himself and his sympathy seemed to be 
all for his mother. 


‘*So you see when you asked how they made 
the first road across, you were asking for a sad, 
hard story. 


‘‘But they were over the worst of it now. 
They were across the mountains, and on the 
prairie, the horses and oxen had grass to eat, 
and at last the men who had been sent to find 
food came back. 


“Think how you watch for Daddy when he 
promised to bring home a certain kind of candy, 
when he comes home from a trip! I’ve heard 
you say, ‘I can hardly wait till he gets here. I 
hope he wont forget those chocolates.’ 


_ “But if you were starving, if your mother 
were all but dead from weariness and lack of 
food; if you had a darling baby sister, who clung 
to you and cried with hunger; if you had a 
little roly-poly rascal of a brother, who was get- 
ting thinner and thinner every day, and a seven 
year old sister who was a regular little woman, 
but who sometimes eried because she wanted 
something to eat, if all of this were true, think 
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how you would feel if you saw these men coming 
back from their trip after food. O, yes, they 
had it—big pieces of bacon, sacks of flour, po- 
tatoes, and the Hudson Bay Company had even 
sent beef and vegetables. 

“Tt had been a bitter, hard road to make and 
if it had been ten miles more I doubt if their 
strength would have lasted.’’ 


COMING WEST IN 1843 


“Ves, I truly did,’’ said Grandmother’s 
friend. ‘‘I came West eighty years ago. I came 
with the first wagon train that ever crossed the 
plains. 

‘‘How old was 1? Six years old, and I re- 
member it as if it were yesterday, the wide, wide 
plains stretching away on every side. 

‘‘How did you know the way to come, if no- 
body had ever come that way before?’’ Peggy 
questioned. 

‘“We shouldn’t have known the way, dear 
child, if Dr. Whitman had not been returning to 
his mission at that time. He had twice made the 
long trip on horseback, so he acted as our guide. 

‘‘T had a little sister four and one half years 
old, and a baby brother a little over a year old. 

‘‘T can shut my eyes and see the wide, wide 
plains rolling away on all sides, and our little 
camp with its smoking campfire and browsing 
oxen, and the big, clumsy covered wagons. 
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‘““We had a hard enough time—we children 
in the party—but I don’t remember that we were 
often tired. It was such a big adventure, and 
children soon grow used to a new way of living 
and think little of the hardships. When we had 
to stop and camp we were always glad, and soon 
learned to have good playtimes together. 


‘‘One time, I remember though, when we 
thought we had come to the end of everything. 
We had reached the Columbia River and got to 
the place where we had to go by water or turn 
back. There were rude, flat bottom boats, small 
scows I guess they were, and into these we were 
packed, bag and baggage. 

Mrs. Nancy paused a moment and looked into 
the fire. ‘‘I never think of those days without 
thinking of the mothers,’’ she said. 


“Vou know, Peggy, how everybody takes care 
of you, and how when you are afraid, mother’s, 
or daddy’s, or grandmother’s arms are always 
around you tight. Well, these pioneer mothers 
had so many babies to shelter, and so many 
dangers to face—no, I am not sorry for the 
children that were there, but I am sorry for our 
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mothers. On this day that I was going to tell 
you about we left our wagon and were put into 
boats on the tumbling river. I can see mother’s 
face, tired lines about her mouth and eyes, a 
sweet half smile on her lips and a gentle word 
of caution or encouragement for each of her 
little ones. 


‘“‘We huddled together in front of her and 
She held the baby close against her breast. All 
along the shores of the big river the giant rocks 
looked like castles and battlements, and as we 
swept down the stream they seemed to shut us in 
and frown on us. 


‘‘The current was swift and strong and the 
men at the oars had all they could do to keep us 
in the channel. 


‘“We were in the boat and the river was carry- 
ing us down. Swifter and swifter it ran; great 
whirlpools began to show, and eddies that swirled 
and foamed, and on beyond we. could hear the 
roar of the falls. 


‘* All at once the prow of our boat was caught 
and turned about as if by a giant hand, and in 
less time than it takes to tell it, we were in the 
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midst of that terrific whirl of seething water. 


‘‘Nobody screamed; nobody uttered a sound, 
I looked straight at mother, and when I caught 
the expression in her eyes and saw how she held 
the baby to her, I shut my eyes and my mouth 
as tight as I could and waited, waited’’, con- 
tinued Mrs. Nancy. | 


‘“Water whipped up into our faces and 
drenched our clothes. The boat twisted and 
tipped and lunged. 


‘“The men at the oars worked and pulled, and 
pulled and worked. And at last they got us to 
the bank and we thankfully got ourselves out of 
the boat and our feet on the firm ground. 


*¢We were dripping wet, and when they came 
to examine our things they found that every- 
thing else was wet, too—bedding and extra 
clothes, not a dry thing. So we gathered wood 
and made a fire on the bank, and found most in- 
teresting little cave-like places in the rocks to 
creep into. With a big roaring fire right in 
front of one of these little cave-like places it 
soon became a warm, comfortable shelter. 

‘¢Mother and the other women worked with 
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the men and they hung up everything that would 
hang, around the fires, and the babies got warm 
and we soon began to play, and when night came 
we went into the little shelters under the rocks 
and slept like tops. 


Peggy said: ‘‘ Mrs. Nancy, weren’t you afraid 
to get into that boat again; didn’t even the 
littlest sister ery ?”’ 


‘‘Humph!”’ sniffed Mrs. Nancy. ‘‘No, we 
never cried, and we weren’t afraid; we weren’t 
afraid of anything. Children nowadays cry over 
a scratched finger, and scream if they see a grass- 
hopper, but not we ; we knew how to keep still and 
take what was coming to us. 


‘‘Some places the river was so swift and 
dangerous that we had to walk and carry the 
things. These were hard places, for the river 
bank was rough and steep and our little legs were 
short, and the younger children were hardly 
more than babies; but we came through safe and 
sound and finally reached Dr. Whitman’s home. 

‘And what do you think we thought the most 
wonderful food we ever tasted? New potatoes! 


‘‘Mrs. Whitman had some, and we could 
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hardly wait till she had time to cook them. We 
had had no vegetables of any kind, you see, for 
months. 

‘‘Heigh-ho!’’ sighed Mrs. Nancy. ‘“‘How 
mother did work and how fast we children 
grew.”’ 

‘‘And was the baby brother all right after 
he did get so cold and wet in the river?”’ Peggy 
asked. 

‘‘No, dear; not long after we were settled in 
our new home the baby brother went to sleep 
and never waked again. I guess he was too little 
to stand the hard life of the wagon trip and the 
rough trail all the way across the country. 

‘But other children came until we were ten 
in all. Yes, ten brothers and sisters all in one 
family, so you ean see why I said mother worked. 

‘We all worked. You remember I’ve told you 
how even when we were little like you and David 
we could kill chickens and do quite a bit of the 
cooking, and gather the vegetables and bring 
in the wood and kindling; all sorts of things we 
had to do. 

‘‘And company! When you asked a woman 
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to dinner on Wednesday, she brought the child- 
ren and usually did not go home until Thursday 
night. LHverytime father went away he brought 
somebody back with him. He was so proud of 
mother’s housekeeping, and the splendid meals 
she cooked, that he never seemed to think all 
that extra work was hard on her. 


‘I remember one day he came riding up on 
his horse, and with him were two soldiers. They 
were both officers and my mother thought at 
once about what she could get for supper that 
would be specially nice. 


‘Then father brought them in, and you can’t 
guess who they were, those two officers I re- 
member so well. 


‘One of them was Phil Sheridan, and the 
other was U. 8. Grant, and we didn’t know then 
that we were entertaining future great generals. 
They had ridden over from the fort for just one 
thing, something special they wanted for supper. 


‘Father said: ‘‘Mother, here are two hungry 
men who have come all of the way from the fort 
to be fed. Captain Grant says he is starved for 
mush and milk.’ 
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‘‘Mush and milk indeed! With chickens to 
fry, and pies to bake, and a fresh cake cooling in 
the pantry! 

‘*But nothing else would do. I can see them 
yet, as they ate it, bowl after bowl of just mush 
and milk. And that’s how we fed the future 
president of the United States. 
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AN EARLY DAY LIGHTHOUSE 


‘‘Across the bay the Alki light turned and 
winked, turned and winked. On beyond, the 
West Point light turned and winked with the 
same regularity.’’ 

“What makes them, Daddy?” asked David, 
as if he saw the lights for the first time. ‘“Look 
how eyen they are, and they never go out, do 
they? I guess the sailors are pretty glad they 
don’t go out when there’s a storm.”’ 

Daddy watched the lights a minute before he 
answered, “Electricity, son. All those things are 
run by electricity now, but it was no easy matter 
to tend light-houses in early days. Men were few, 
and money scarce, and the Pacifie Coast and 
Puget Sound were strange waters to many a mar- 
iner. 

“T have heard Dr. George Easterbrook tell 
of an experience of his, fifty eight years ago, 
that will give you an idea of what it meant to 
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keep a big light winking before the people had 
electric lights and power. 

“He was only seventeen years old when he 
was called upon to fill a vacancy in the United 
States Lighthouse Department. 


‘‘He was made second assistant in the hight 
tower at Cape Disappointment. It is a danger- 
ous coast, and at that time was wild and rugged 
beyond all imagining. 


‘Three men had charge of the light station. 
They lived in a small brick house a mile and a 
half away from the tower, and several hundred 
feet below it. The road from the house to the 
tower was over a steep, shelving ridge, hard to 
climb and far away from any human abode. As 
for neighbors, they had one family three and a 
half miles away. 

“The light tower was of stone, kept clean by 
a vearly coat of whitewash. 

‘It stood eighty feet high, and one reached 
the light by way of a winding stair. 

‘When Dr. Easterbrook took his position, 
the brass knob on the door of the iron room at 
the top of the tower had been broken off, so that 
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one could open the door from the inside, but 
not from the outside. If the door blew shut, it 
was impossible to turn the handle of the lock 
from the outer side. George was told that on 
stormy nights he must go out on the narrow 
balcony, which was built around the big light, 
and wipe off the fog and spume which dimmed 
the glass. 


‘**But be careful,’ they warned him, ‘to put 
a towel, or something in the crack so that the 
door can’t fasten.’ 


Daddy looked quite solemn as he paused in 
his story: ‘‘Son, carelessness is the cause of most 
of the accidents on the streets and in trains, and 
everywhere,’’ he said, ‘‘and carelessness about 
that light house doorknob almost made the head 
hghthouse keeper a murderer, and almost cost 
voung Kasterbrook his life. 


‘‘After George had been several months in 
the service he was wakened one wild night in 
January by the man who had kept watch until 
midnight. George went on duty then and was to 
watch the dreary hours from midnight until 
morning. 
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‘‘He tumbled out of bed, put on his clothes, 
lighted his lantern, and closing the door behind 
him, began toiling up the steep trail to the light- 
house tower. 

‘Great trunks of trees lay across his path, 
for the wind was howling, rain was falling in 
torrents, and one of the worst storms in years 
was playing havoc among the spruce trees on 
the hillside. 


‘“ Above him the trees on the summit swayed 
and groaned wildly as the storm twisted them 
and beat them together. Sometimes he crawled 
under, sometimes he climbed over the fallen 


trees. 


‘‘He slipped on the wet rocks, but under the 
side of the hill the full fury of the wind did not 
strike him, and it was only when he came to the 
unsheltered ridge that he got its full force. 


‘‘Now and then a giant tree, twisted beyond 
endurance, tore loose from the wet ground, its 
shallow roots no longer able to uphold its weight, 
crashed down into blackness at his right, and 
struck with a resounding thud far: below. 

“His lantern lighted his path not more than 
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a yard ahead, and only the glimmer of the salt 
coated light could be seen through the blackness. 
The rain beat in his face and the wind howled 
and tore at him. 


‘After a time there came a lull in the storm ; 
and a rift in the clouds, which showed a dim, 
watery moon, made it possible to see the trail 
to the tower. 


“George started on a run, trying to take ad- 
vantage of the quiet and the light, but he had 
not gone a dozen yards before the storm burst 
again. He was thrown flat on his face, darkness 
swallowed him up like a gulf, and his lantern was 
jerked violently from his hand and hurled three 
hundred feet down into the sea. 


“It seems a miracle that the boy did not 
follow the lantern into the abyss, but by crawling 
and groping his way, lying flat at times, and at 
times staggering to his feet, he finally reached 
the door, felt for the knob and let himself in. 

‘He fell exhausted after he had bolted the 
door behind him, and lay at the foot of the wind- 
ing stair until his strength and spirits began to 
return. 
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‘Then he started on his regular round of 
duties, took up the sperm oil. 


‘*What is sperm oil, Daddy?’’ David inter- 
rupted. 


‘*Oil taken from the whales, son. That was 
the oil commonly used for lighting houses and 
keeping all the lighthouse lamps going. 


‘‘He took the oil up to the filter, and went 
climbing on up the stairs through the trap into 
the iron room in which the keeper sat during his 
watch, when he was not busy polishing brass 
fittings, cleaning extra chimneys for the burners, 
lenses of the lantern and the great silver re- 
flectors which threw the beams of the light far 
out to sea. 

‘‘George found everything all right in this 
room, but noting the jerky reflection on the wall, 
he knew that the keeper before him had forgotten 
to wind up the weights of the clock-work ma- 
chinery which kept the oil pumps at work. He 
sprang up the short flight of steps and into the 
lantern, and fixing on the crank to the oil clock, 
wound it up safe and snug for another two 
hours run. 
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‘“Then he went to his next duty, polishing the 
heavy French glass prisms with a soft chamois 
skin, and cleaning the inside of the windows 
with towels which were kept for that purpose. 


‘*Usually after all of this was done he could 
rest awhile, but on stormy nights when the salt 
spray gathered on the glass, the keeper had to 
go through the little door to the balcony outside, 
four hundred feet straight up in the air on an 
iron balcony with only the iron rail about breast 
high, between him and the fury of the storm and 
ocean. 


‘“Time passed quickly, and George noticed 
that the storm seemed to have grown much 
quieter; indeed it was almost calm. When he 
had entered the iron room the tower had rocked 
sickeningly, so that he braced himself as one 
does on the cabin floor of a rocking ship. Now 
it was all still and the wind only moaned outside. 


‘Gathering up the towels, George opened the 
door and stepped out on the baleony, and realiz- 
ing that he had failed to drop the old coat into 
the crack, to prevent its fastening, he let go of 
the knob, in order that he might take one of thé 
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towels from under his arm and use it for that 
purpose, when a great gust of wind caught the 
door and closed it with a slam. 

‘The tower rocked with the force of the gale; 
the boy reeled against the door; the storm 
shrieked with fiendish laughter; George was 
alone, locked out, in the fury of the storm, miles 
away from any possible help. 


‘George had the cloths and the stick in his 
hands when the wind struck him, and he turned 
so sick and faint with fright when he heard the 
snap of the lock, that had he not dropped them 
and caught hold of the iron rail, he would surely 
have fallen into the sea, and this story would 
never have been told to me. 


‘““He took his thumb and finger and tried 
frantically to turn the little square of brass, but 
it was no use; the door was shut tight. 

‘6 Well!’ he said to himself, ‘I can’t get in; 
T might as well do my work as long as I am out 
here anyway.’ 

“So the plucky fellow picked up his long 
stick, and his towels, and went to work wiping 
off the salt, and polishing the glass. 
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‘‘He worked about half an hour, and when 
it was all shining clear, he began to feel again 
a panic of fear. 

‘The storm had about spent its power, but as 
he told me, ‘it was sufficiently gusty for health,’ 
and the weather turned extremely cold. 


‘“*T must get down,’ he told himself, ‘I must, 
I must, I must, I must. Suppose I should grow 
so cold and stiff I would slip through and fall 
down the four hundred feet into the sea, or the 
eighty feet on the other side on the rocks. 


“Suppose I should freeze with the wind 
whistling through my wet clothes at such a rate. 

‘* “Suppose — —, I must get down. In two 
more hours the light will go out because no one 
is there to wind the clock, and if a ship should 
be out in the storm she would surely go to pieces 
on the rocks without a light. T must get down.’ 

“Looking about him he saw that the only 
possible way in which he could get down was to 
climb down the lightning rod which was fastened 
at the top of the tower. This was really a rope 
of small copper wires about one inch in diameter, 
which hung loose over the railings of the two 
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balconies down the side of the tower to the nar- 
row ridge of rocky ground, and on down the 
cliff’s side some thirty or forty feet below. 

‘*He said, ‘My mind was made up at once, it 
looked like a perfectly good scheme to a boy. I 
tried the rope and it seemed firmly fastened at 
the top. My one thought then was, I must get 
down, I must save the light.’ 


‘““He hadn’t a doubt that if only his hands 
would hold, and he could stick to the rope he 
would reach the ground safely, and come in at 
the lower door, and all would be well. He took 
off his oilskin coat, and his hat, that he might 
be lighter and freer, drew on his stout buckskin 
gloves to protect his hands from the sharp ends 
of the wire, stepped over the edge and com- 
menced to let himself down. 

Closing his eyes he let himself down, slowly, 
slowly, ten feet, twelve feet, fifteen, twenty, 
thirty, forty feet. 

‘‘When George had let himself down about 
fifty feet, a new danger assailed him, a thing he 
had not thought of before. 

‘The rope hung free from the tower, because 
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of the ‘balcony rails, and when a fierce gust of 
wind struck him, his body twirled and swung 
like a pendulum, now this way, now that, slam- 
ming against the tower, swinging far out over 
the sea, swinging, whirling, till it seemed he must 
loose his grip and be dashed to pieces below. 


‘Twenty times he gave himself up for lost, 
but, clinging with both hands to the rope and 
twisting his legs about it, he held on. And as 
the wind gave him opportunity, lowered himself 
inch by inch; his head whirled and his muscles 
ached unbearably, but his strength never gave 
out, and at last he felt the firm ground beneath, 
and with a great sigh of relief opened his eyes. 
He waited a moment for his head to stop spin- 
ning, then he tried to stand straight and let go 
of the rope. 


‘“'To his horror he found that he could not do 
it. His feet touched ground all right, but the 
weight of the long rope pulled him backward 
till his whole body swung out from the tower 
oyer, the cliff edge. 


‘‘His danger was far greater than it had been 
on the high balcony, for there, at least, he could 
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walk about a little, and he had the protection of 
his heavy coat. 


‘“The rain beat into his face and his hands 
grew stiff and numb. Long hours must pass be- 
fore help could come, and the light would go out 
just as if he hadn’t risked his life to save it. 

‘*Could he hold on? 


‘*The storm broke again. Water dashed upon 
him as if thrown from buckets, and he was beaten 
flat against the tower. But it came to him 
instantly that the force of the storm alone could 
save him. 


‘‘His strength was nearly gone, but when the 
next gust of wind threw him against the tower 
he had to let go the rope with one hand and so 
swung flat against the wall. Then he loosed the 
other hand, and sick with fright he edged him- 
self around the tower on the narrow rock ledge, 
until he dropped on the ground before the door 
he had reached through such peril about three 
hours before. 

‘‘Then he fainted. 

‘‘He doesn’t know how long he lay with the 
rain dashing in his face, but when he ‘came to’ 
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he could hardly move, and once more crawled 
to the door. 

‘The light was very faint. Only one small 
flame flickered and leaped about; the oil was 
nearly gone. 

‘‘He exerted all of his strength, he turned 
and turned the winch to raise the weights; it 
seemed as if the light would never flare up, the 
oil was so low. 

“But at last all was agleam, and the boy 
finished his watch. The older keepers called 
him a fool for his daring, but I think he was 
a young Hero, with a big ‘H’.”’ 
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THE STORY OF CHIEF SEATTLE 


‘Long, long ago, on the beach of the north- 
west side of Agate Passage, just where the water 
separates from Admiralty Inlet, to form Bain- 
bridge Island, there stood the most magnificent 
Indian house ever seen by White Man. 

‘Tt curved with the line of the beach. It was 
built of huge timbers of the forest in which it 
stood, and though it measured nine hundred feet 
across the front, it was built without brick or 
mortar; without hammer or nails; without glass 
for windows, or chimneys through its mighty 
roof. 

‘‘Forty apartments it contained, and all on 
one floor; sixty feet wide it was and only twelve 
feet high in front, and about eight or nine feet 
high in the back. 

‘““‘Tmagine it, David! One house about as 
long as three city blocks and not as high as the 
garage. The boards which formed the partitions 
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were of split cedar, and were held together by 
sticks fastened at the top with withes. 


‘“They knew nothing of hard-wood floors; the 
ground suited their needs very well, so they 
built fireplaces of stone, raised a little from the 
ground, and made a hole in the roof so the smoke 
could get out. 


‘‘And this house which the Indians called 
T'su-cub, or Old-Man-House, was the childhood 
home of Seattle. His father was a great chief 
and a mighty warrior, owning many slaves and 
ruling his tribe with an iron hand. 


‘‘It was the custom among the free born 
Indians of that day to flatten the heads of their 
babies. So Seattle had his head duly flattened, 
and his fine, kind eyes looked out from a fore- 
head which might have been noble had it been 
left as nature made it. 

‘When Seattle was six years old, Vancouver 
visited the Indian village in which Seattle lived, 
and his kindness must have made quite an im- 
pression on little Seattle for he was ever after 
the White Man’s friend. 


‘*T think his mother must have been wise and 
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good, for in spite of his father’s being a warrior, 
Seattle grew up a strong man who tried to live 
peacefully. He didn’t lke a quarrel, or to hurt, 
or to kill his brother Indians. 


‘*But you will see before the end of this story 
how well he could fight if his tribe was attacked 
by an enemy. 


‘*Now although he was the son of the chief of 
the Suquamish tribe, Seattle did not know surely 
whether he would be a great chief, or whether 
some other lad would become the leader of the 
tribe. You see the Indians did not believe in 
having a man for chief just because he happened 
to be the son of a chief. 

David said, ‘‘I guess they were real Ameri- 
cans, thats the reason.’’? Grandmother laughed, 
‘“‘T ouess it is. They would watch the son of the 
chief as he grew up, and when a matter came up 
to be settled, such as a war, or a great potlatch, 
they would gather on the beach, and sit in a 
circle about a great beach fire, and men and 
women alike would say what they thought about 
NG 
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‘They had their own way of voting, a loud 
yell meant, yes. 


‘Absolute silence meant, no. 


‘“When Seattle was about twenty years old, 
news came to the Suquamish that the mountain 
Indians were planning a great war against the 
salt water tribes. 


‘“The messenger said, ‘They plan a great war. 
In great numbers they come, hundreds upon 
hundreds of them, they come in their canoes. 
When the night shall cover them with a thick 
blackness, they will come down the rivers, the 
Green River, and the White. With the strength 
of all of their tribes they plan to destroy and to 
capture all the tribe of Old Man House.’ 

“So the Suquamish Indians gathered all of 
their old men together, and took counsel, ‘TI have 
such a plan to offer,’ said one wise man, but 
when he had laid it before the people there was 
silence. 


‘And so after one and another, and another, 
had spoken, and silence had greeted them all, 
when all the old men had spoken, the young son 
of Chief Schweabe arose. Folding his arms 
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across his broad chest Seattle called to him all 
the warriors in the company, and spoke to them. 

‘‘ His voice was so rich and full that it is said 
his words could be heard nearly half a mile away. 
‘My brothers,’ he cried, ‘the tillicums of the river 
are set against us, and in their heart is much hate 
for our tribe.’ 


‘¢<Tt is not well that we sit idle and allow 
them to come to us in the night, to destroy our 


homes and take captive our wives and our 
children. 


“¢We will go quietly when the darkness 
covers us, and the stars have hung out their 
lights; through the forest we will go, and meet 
them, that they may feel that the Suquamish 
have a strong arm and they may learn to fear 
Seattle and his tillicum.’ 

“He lowered his voice and leaned toward the 
men who were now gathered close about him, and 
said, ‘The river shall be our brother and by its 
help we shall conquer.’ 

‘When young Seattle had finished speaking, 
all the people gave him loud acclaim. By this 
he knew that his plan was adopted. 
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‘*So, when the time came, the warriors gath- 
ered together again and slipped away into the 
forest, all the men that were old enough to fight. 


‘“They carried their bows and arrows and 
their axes. The Indian axes were often made of 
stone, and, as you can imagine, were much less 
sharp than steel ones. They were sharp enough 
to strike down an enemy, but not sharp enough 
to cut quickly through one of the forest trees, so 
they built fires about the trees and burned them 
down. 


‘The enemy was to come at night, drifting 
down White River in their canoes. Then they 
would make a terrible night attack and capture 
the whole Suquamish tribe. 


‘But they planned too surely. 


‘“Seattle’s men reached a point where there 
is a sharp bend in the river and began to carry 
out the plan of the young chief. 


‘All day they kept their fires at the trunk 
of a great tree which grew on the bank of the 
river, and always they burned one side of the 
tree. Slowly the notch grew, inch by inch. The 
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men talked but little, and listened much, and 
worked without ceasing. 


‘After long hours of labor the tree crashed, 
as they had planned, across the stream, its trunk 
just touching the water, its branches resting on 
the opposite shore. 


‘* All was ready. 


‘‘This had been the great plan. Every man 
was to find a hiding place among the branches 
of the fallen tree; every man stood ready with 
a savage weapon to meet the foe. 


‘The sun set. 


‘Shadows grew long and black; it was dusk. 
Far up the river they could hear the faint splash 
of many paddles, as the war canoes came swiftly 
toward them. There was nothing to warn the 
on-coming band of the danger ahead. They knew 
their river and they knew that it was miles away 
from the lodges of the Suquamish. 

‘But, as I said, they planned too surely. On 
they came, hearts full of hatred and minds al- 
ready drunk with victory. Can’t you just see 
them, David? Dozens and dozens of them, naked 
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savages, faces and bodies painted black and 
streaked with red. 


‘On either bank was the mighty, endless for- 
est; overhead the night sky and the stars coming 
out, one by one! Then the awful, unexpected 
crash of frail canoes against the fallen tree! The 
watlriors in their sudden panic in the deep river! 
The rush of Seattle’s men from their ambush! 
The wild battle which followed! 

‘“‘Can’t you just picture it in your mind? 

‘Yes, the plan worked, the plan Seattle had 
formed. After a very short struggle they had 
won the victory ; and before morning Seattle and 
his men went back to his home, taking with them 
the enemies who had so surely expected to de- 
stroy them. 

‘After that Seattle was known to be a great 
chief, and was elected to the chief-ship by six 
tribes. 

David was more interested in Indian tales 
than in any other early day stories. So the one 
about old Chief Seattle seemed a sort of wonder 
tale to him. 


‘‘O, Grandmother,”’ he begged, ‘‘Go on and 


tell how he fought the pioneers and everything.”’ 

‘“But he didn’t fight the pioneers, Davie 
Man,’’ Grandmother’s quiet voice went on. ‘‘By 
the time the first settlers reached Alki Point, 
Seattle had grown to be an old man, an old man 
beloved by his people, who managed them won- 
derfully by reasoning with them and by showing 
them a better way, always, if possible, than their 
Savage manner of getting things by killing and 
tricking and taking by force the things that they 
wanted. 


‘*In 1851, when the first pioneers landed on 
Elliott Bay, Seattle was about sixty one years 
old. He realized that he was a very great 
man, so that when he learned that white men 
were to come to his country, he came across in 
his canoe to welcome them like a king. 


‘*You have made the trip to Port Madison ? 
Can you imagine how it would be to go in a 
canoe? 


‘‘But the Indians trusted to the tides and rode 
out with them and returned with them. Also 
they had sails on the canoes, and in that way 
nature helped them in all their journeys. 
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‘‘And that is the way Seattle went to greet 
the white men. 


‘‘Landing on the pebbly beach, he walked 
majestically up to the first rude shelter built on 
Alki Point. This was a sort of hut made by 
placing a pole in crotched sticks and laying 
boughs across it. This partially kept off the 
rain, and afforded a sort of a house. 


‘* “Seattle is chief of this country,’ he told 
them. ‘The White Man need have no fear. His 
people will be your friends, O, White Man! and 
Seattle is your friend. Build your lodges and 
bring hither your women and children. 


1 "We know that your people are many and 
very strong, that your great white chief has much 
power. But you have nothing to fear from the 
Red Men; we are your brothers.’ 


‘““'he white men hastened to assure them that 
they came as friends and all went well. 


' “You see, Seattle had been in Olympia all 

that winter, before the settlers came to Alki; so 

he already knew a good deal about white people. 

He had been there with a number of his tribe, and 
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Dr. Maynard came with the Indians when they 
returned to this part of the country. 

‘“They say that at this time the Indians had 
never used Alki as one of their camping grounds, 
but as soon as the settlers began to clear the land, 
the Indians began to come, and in a very little 
while the Indian population numbered nearly a 
thousand. 

‘‘Are you tired, Davie?’’ Grandmother not- 
iced that David was getting wiggly. 

‘‘No, Grandmother,’’ he replied politely. 
‘*But I sort of wish there would be a fight or a 
ghost or a massacre or something.”’ 

‘‘But these things came later, dear,’’ she as- 
sured him, ‘‘And we were going to find out how 
the city got its name. Don’t you want to hear 
the rest of it? 

‘‘O, I forgot,’’ David laughed, ‘‘Course I 
want to hear it.”’ 

“Well, that’s nearly all,’? Grandmother said. 
‘The white people admired Seattle so much that 
they decided to name the little new city for him. 

‘‘But Seattle wasn’t sure he liked it; he said, 
‘Ah, me! If white Man calls his village Seattle, 
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many men will say, ‘‘Seattle, Seattle, Seattle.’’ 
‘“*And when I shall have lived my life, my 
spirit will never rest. Because always, on every 
tongue, my spirit will hear the calling of its 
name, ‘Seattle, Seattle, Seattle’’!’ 
‘‘So he made them pay a yearly tax for the 
privilege of using his name.’’ 


MRS. POLLY REMEMBERS THE 
POTLATCH 


‘“You have wanted me to remember a pot- 
latch for you. Well, they were all pretty much 
alike. The one I remember best was given by 
Chief Snakeleum on Whidby Island when I was 
a very young girl. 

‘‘Long after I was grown the frame of that 
old potlatch building stood there. 

“Ts potlatch a building?’’ Peggy asked in a 
surprised voice. ‘‘I thought it was an Indian 
party with lots and lots of flavors.”’ 

‘‘Havors, Peggy. What makes you always 
say flavors?’’ David corrected. 

Mrs. Polly laughed at the ‘‘party-with-flav- 
ors’’ idea. : | 

“Well, after all, it isn’t so different,’’ she 
said. ‘‘But their houses were so little and so 
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dark and dirty that they couldn’t have big parties 
in them. 
‘‘ And these potlatch buildings took the place 
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of club houses and tea rooms, and all of the 
places where white people get together for their 
parties and meetings. 

‘‘T’ve often wondered how they made them, 
too. 


‘The one I am telling you about stood on a 
sandspit on the island. 


“The tides rose and fell over the long sandy 
shores of the little point of ground, but down its 
center was a grassy strip, and this made a green 
carpet for the potlatch house. 

‘They set up posts, some larger than others, 
but all about twelve feet high, in a long row.” 

Mrs. Polly looked about for something to 
show the children how high a twelve foot post 
would look. 

“The posts in the potlatch house were about 
as high as those in the pergola,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
across that row of posts, big thick posts they 
were, they placed a long, long pole. 


‘‘Now, how those Indians ever got that long 
heavy pole up that high, I can’t see, for they had 
no machines to lift things, and they certainly 
were not tall enough to reach that far. 
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‘*But there it was, and they made a house out 
of it by putting grass mats across the pole just: 
as you children do when you put up a curtain 
rod or a broom handle and make a tent out of it 
with a sheet. Sometimes they roofed it with 
rough ‘shakes,’ and made a sort of wall of reed 
mats, and when it was all finished it was a narrow 
shed, big enough to invite hundreds of guests 
into. 


‘‘And that was the potlatch building, I re- 
member. 


‘‘Long before Snakeleum gave his potlatch, 
at least two or three years before, he began to 
plan for it. 


‘‘Hvery week when he sold fish, or when his 
squaw did a washing, or when they both worked 
in some white man’s potato field, he would take 
most of the money they earned and hide it away. 

“They spent almost nothing, for when the 
squaw took home a washing the woman for whom 
she worked would give her left-overs from the 
white man’s table—broken slices of bread, and 
cold meat, almost enough for the Indians to live 
on. | 


‘So Snakeleum lived a beggar for two years 
and over, worked hard and saved, and saved, and 
little by little his pile of money grew, and at last 
he said, ‘Snakeleum rich man; Snakeleum make 
potlatch, big potlatch.’ 


‘And off he went to buy his gifts, for a pot- 
latch means gifts, big gifts, not just party favors. 


“Now, isn’t this a funny thing? Snakeleum 
lived on Whidby Island and he knew nothing 
about telephones, or telegrams, or even letters, 
but his invitations went promptly, and this is 
how they went: 


“One Indian said to another, ‘Snakeleum 
make big Potlatch,’ and the other Indian said, 
‘Ugh!’ 

‘Then he paddled off in his canoe and after 
a time he met three other Indians in a canoe, and 
he in turn said, ‘Snakeleum make big potlatch 
on Whidby Island,’ and then the three Indians 
said ‘Ugh!’ 

‘‘And by the time these three had told their 
friends, almost the leaves of the trees, and the 
birds were telling it, and all of the Indians up 
and down the Sound for miles and miles around 
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knew that there was to be a potlatch, and got 
_ready to go. 

“They didn’t hurry. 

‘“‘The Indians thought it foolish to hurry, 
and I’m not sure but that they were right. 

“Tf it looked stormy they waited for fair 
weather, and if they were a day or two late, what 
mattered it? Another day would come. 

‘‘So, in their leisurely way they got ready 
for the great day, and at last it came. 

‘‘And Snakeleum was all ready; his long 
house, his store of gifts, his feast, his driftwood 
for fires, and everything else was ready, and his 
guests began to come. 

‘Families got out their hyas canim (big 
canoes), wrapped themselves in their gay blank- 
ets, painted their faces, and set out for the pot- 
latch. 

‘¢Were the little Indian children wrapped up 
in blankets, too?’’ Peggy asked. 

‘‘T believe they left the children at home,”’’ 
Mrs. Polly told her. ‘‘I don’t remember any- 
thing about children at this potlatch. Yes, I 
think they left the children at home. 
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‘*When a canoe would land on the sandspit, 
the Indians would get out and come slowly up 
to the fires. Then they would unfasten their 
blankets and throw them off, and when that was 
done the Indian had not much of anything on 
him except paint. 

‘‘His blanket had been pinned on with either 
a thorn or a sharp splinter of wood, and it was 
easy to throw aside. Then he was all ready to 
dance. 


‘Down the middle of the long building there 
were several fires; along its sides were hollowed 
boards, but between the fires and the boards 
were wide spaces of grassy ground. 


“The Indians talked but little; as they came 
they seated themselves, squatted on their heels, 
just as you see the old women on the streets with 
their baskets, and with sticks they beat a mo- 
notonous tum-tum! tum-tum! tum-tum! 


‘And around every fire men began to dance. 


‘Tt was a slow hunched up Indian dance. 
Hour after hour the fires burned and the dancers 
kept moving and as they danced they gave queer 
yells all of the time. 
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“7 was afraid of the Indians, and I held very 
tight to father’s hand, but I did like to watch 
and listen to their queer music, that tum-tum! 


tum-tum! tum-tum ! 


‘‘When one set of men grew too tired to dance 
any more, another set would take their places, so 
that the dancing and the music never ceased. 

‘When they were all tired and hungry, re- 


freshments were served. 


“The squaws had been working hard digging 
and washing clams and roasting them, cooking 
deer meat over their fires, and doing all the 
Tndian things there were to do, to get ready for 
this party. 

‘But before anybody ate, Snakeleum would 
present his gifts; then mammoth ‘klish tum-tum’ 
(everybody would receive gifts and enjoy him- 


self). 


‘Qnakeleum would say, ‘Snakeleum pe kome- 
way’ (make good heart), and he would give to 
one man a blanket, to another a sack of flour, 
to another sugar, to the squaws beads and ealico 
every guest received a eift; and if there were 
any left after each had one, these, too, he gave 
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away, till he and his squaw had nothing left, 
nothing! <All the money they had earned in two 
years was gone for this one party. 

“But they were happy, because in giving so 
large a party and such handsome gifts Snake- 
leum had forever proven himself great. No man 
could deny it, for Snakeleum had been the giver 
of a ‘hvas’ potlatch. 
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CATCHING A WHALE 


‘Yes, I know all this part of Puget Sound,”’ 
said the story teller. 


‘‘T was a lighthouse keeper at Cape Flattery 
in 1855 and 1856 and we did have some exciting 
times in those early days. 

“One morning an Indian came to me and 
said, ‘They have sighted a whale and are going 
to go out after it ina canoe. Come. Big fish, big 
sport, you like!’ 

““T didn’t stop to think, but did as he directed, 
and took off most of my clothes, leaving on only 
my underwear, and followed him to the canoe. 

‘‘The other Indians, seven of them, were al- 
ready in the canoe waiting. 

‘‘Tt seemed a frail craft to go out in to land 
a whale, but they were all ready, and had made 
harpoons of big sea-mussel shells. 

‘These Indians had a clever plan, which, so 
far as I know, was all their own. 


‘You probably know something about whales, 
what monstrous big things they are and how 
they swim about on top of the water awhile, then 
give a mighty snort that sounds like a clap of 
thunder, blow a ton or so of water out of their 
blow-holes, and dive. 


‘“Whoopee! But they make a big commotion 
when they dive, churning up such a big sea you’d 
think a storm was brewing. 

‘‘Some fish, you know, have tails that work 


sideways (he showed them with his hands) like 
that. 


‘*But a whale’s tail comes down flat, like the 
tail of an airship. 


‘Tf you ever saw one of those tails flap you 
would never forget it. 


‘“Well, as I was telling you, we got into the 
canoe; way off in the distance I saw the great 
whale playing. 

‘**How?’ I asked them, pointing to the mon- 
ster. ‘We can’t manage that big fellow, he’ll pull 
us under!’ 


‘‘The Indians grinned. ‘Wait!’ they ans- 
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wered. ‘Hyas kwahnic no can think (pittick), 
Siwash hyas pittick! Wait!’ 

‘‘T waited. There was nothing else to do. 
While with every stroke of the paddle we came 
nearer and nearer to that great black plunging 
creature. 

‘*Oh-o-0-0!’’ said Peggy, holding to the arms 
of the big chair in which she sat. ‘‘Oh-o-o0-0!’’ 

‘Yes, my little lady, that is how I felt ex- 
actly! he said, with his slow smile. ‘Oh-o-o-o! 

‘When we got near enough to the whale, two 
Indians grasped the shafts of their harpoons. 

‘‘Now these harpoons were pretty cleverly 
made. 

‘‘On one end of a three foot pole they had 
fastened a point, made out of the sea-mussel 
shell, as I told you, stuck it to the stick with tar, 
and on the other end of the shaft they fastened 
a cord to a seal bladder. 

‘*What possible use that could be, I could not 
see, but waiting was my job, waiting and sitting 
tight. 

‘**Zing!’ flew the harpoons out of their 
hands. 
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‘**Kerflop!’ went the whale, and was under 
water in a moment. 


‘But up he came again, and ‘Zing!’ flew the 
harpoons. 


‘The Indians seemed to have wonderfully 
good aim, and after awhile, after the fish had 
dived again and again, he was stuck full of har- 
poons like a great black pincushion, and to every 
harpoon was fastened a bladder of air. 


“Now you know how it is when you get out 
with your water wings nicely fastened on. 


“Well, it was a surprise on the whale, for 
when they had him all surrounded with water 
wings and pricked full of harpoons, he found he 
couldn’t dive. 

‘‘No, sir! Flap and rage and snort as he 
would, he didn’t go down! 

David interrupted with, ‘‘But I don’t see how 
anything as little as seal bladders could keep a 
whale up. Daddy read me about how strong 
they are, and how they can pull under a-a-a— 
some sort of ship.’’ 

‘IT don’t know, sonny,’’ the story teller ve- 
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plied, ‘‘I’m only telling you what I saw with my 
own eyes. 


‘Well, when they had him so, they rushed the 
canoe up close and an Indian who had been wait- 
ing for the moment to come when he should play 
his part, rose up and hurled a great steel harpoon 
into the very spot he wanted to hit. 


‘‘Then the real excitement began. 


‘‘Talk about the speed of a modern airplane! 
Talk about the engine to a new-fangled speed 
model launch, we were piloted along, hitched to 
a deep sea monster thirty feet long, spouting 
blood like a geyser, lashing the water into a foam 
with his struggles, and swimming out to sea at 
a rate never equaled by a man-made craft of any 
kind! 

‘*On and on we flew, the little boat sometimes 
nearly out of the water, when the whale jerked 
the line taut ; sometimes so deep in the trough of 
the sea it seemed we must be swamped. 

‘‘The naked bodies of the Indians were drip- 
ping wet with the salt water, my underwear was 
drenched, my hair dripped water into my eyes. 
Tt looked like certain destruction. Every one of 
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the eight Indians was as calm and quiet as if he 
had been smoking his pipe by a fire; no one 
showed a tremor of excitement or uttered a word 
of comment. Every man was ready when his 
time came for what he was expected to do. 


*‘T never saw better team play. 


‘“We tore along after that fish for what 
seemed to me a long, long time, and after awhile 
he began to show signs of being tired. 


“The Indians let him run awhile longer, the 
mighty splashing grew less, the stain of blood in 
the water spread and spread, and the whale’s 
puffs sounded like the death sighs of some 
wounded giant. 

‘‘Slower, and slower, and slower, we were 
tossing along the waves when I was startled by 
another ‘zzz-zing! ’ 

‘*And the final shot had gone home. 

‘One more awful effort, one more terrible 
commotion of the bloody waters, and the game 
was won. 

“‘They towed him slowly to shore with the 
help of the incoming tide, the tides are strong at 
Cape Flattery, and their work was done. 
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“Done, did I say? 

‘‘T guess not! Can you imagine taking care 
of a fish thirty-three feet long? Getting barrels 
and barrels of oil out of him, getting the bones 
ready for many uses, preparing the meat for 

food? 
| ‘There were tons of meat, barrels of oil, and 
no cold storage to take care of it, no especial 
knives, just their own crude hand-made knives 
and their native wit to show them how to use 
them. 

David asked, ‘‘Wasn’t it a dangerous stunt? 
It seems as if it would be, to go out like that, 
just in a canoe, when they are always so kind of 
tipply and it is so easy to fall out of them ?’’ 

The Pioneer smiled, hesitated, and laughed a 
little low, chuckling laugh. 

‘“Well,’”’ he said, ‘‘T only went that once, and 
we all got back safe and sound that time, but 
it is not a sport for women and children, not even 
such a brave man-child as you, David. 
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A GRAY’S HARBOR STORY 


‘Long years ago there stood a little cabin in 
the clearing on the northern point of Grays Har- 
bor. The only white people there were the little 
girl about whom this story is told, her father, 
mother, brother, and one or two hired men. 

‘Mary, the little girl, could look through the 
trees and see the real ocean. Often as she 
was busy helping her mother about the cabin she 
would look up and watch the rolling waves and 
wonder if some day they would bring her some- 
thing thrilling. 

‘‘One day she stood thus, and she cried out, 
‘O, Mother, Mother, the Indians are coming!’ 

‘‘And coming they were. 

Two long black war canoes full of them. Not 
the friendly Puget Sound Canoe Indians. It 
was the dread Northern Indians, known by all 
the pioneers for their cruelty. Mary was barely 
fourteen years old, and she and her little Eng- 
lish mother were quite alone. 
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‘Before they had time to realize their danger, 
to bar the door, or get a weapon, the thirty great 
husky warriors were crowding into the cabin, 
handling everything, picking up everything, cur- 
lous, prying. 


‘‘ After awhile one of the men began talking 
Chinook. 


‘¢¢Where are your men, O, white ‘slanna’ 
(woman) ?’ 


‘‘The mother answered, that they were out- 
side, and would be in very soon. She was in ter- 
ror, for she knew that ‘outside’ meant half-mile 
away in the forest. 


‘‘She prayed silently in her heart, for she 
knew that their danger was very great, for these 
were the Indians who took a great many white 
women captive. And she could picture to her- 
self the trip north in the long black canoes, with 
the wicked savages and her precious little 
daughter. 


‘“No, no! she must think of a way of escape. 


‘‘Mary’s face grew whiter and whiter, even 
her soft lips lost their color. The Indians saw 
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it and began to talk about her and point long 
brown fingers at her. 


‘**Mary,’ her mother said, ‘Play something, 
quick!’ 

‘*Tn the corner of the cabin stood a melodeon, 
brought by the mother from England. Mary sat 
down and with fingers stiff with fear began tu 
play. 

‘**Where does the noise come from? What 
is?’ cried the Indians. 

‘“They got down on the floor and looked un- 
der the instrument, under the chair, everywhere 
for the sound, they were down on their knees, 
and their brown faces were close to Mary as she 
played, but the look in their eyes was a look of 
childish curiosity. 

‘“*Play on Mary,’ the mother urged, ‘Do not 
stop an instant.’ 

‘“‘And Mary played, played everything she 
knew, and the savages listened in wonder. 


‘Presently the Indians rose, and ran out of 
the house to their canoes, returning in a little 
while with arms full of blankets, baskets and 
beads. 
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‘‘These they offered to pay for the little girl, 
they wanted to buy her. 

‘‘The gentle mother refused all their gifts, 
and in some way made them know that nothing 
would buy Mary. 

‘‘Perhaps they thought her a wonder-child 
because of the music. 

‘‘Perhaps they were afraid because they 
didn’t understand how a girl could make musical 
sounds come out of a box (it looked like a box 
to them). 

‘*Perhaps it was all of these things together, 
but whatever the reason, after a long, anxious 
time the thirty warriors took themselves off 
without doing any harm.’’ 
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ME KELIPI PAPOOSE 


‘‘Tda’s mother and father had their claim 
right in a deep forest, with the tall trees all close 
around them, and they were slowly clearing the 
land with their own hands. There were lots and 
lots of Indians all about them. They ran wild 
like animals, through the woods, and when Ida’s 
father was at home her mother wasn’t a bit 
afraid, but when he had to go off to a little town 
for provisions, she couldn’t help being lonely and 
frightened. 

‘‘One time they got out of nearly everything 
and father said, ‘I’m sorry, dear, but I shall have 
to leave you and baby, but I don’t want you to 
feel afraid.’ 

‘¢*Remember, the Indians are kind enough 
if they are allowed to have their own way. So 
when they come, give them what they ask for, 
if you have it, and do not cross them, and I feel 
sure you will be all right.’ 

“He kissed his little girl and held his wife 
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close to his breast for a minute and saying again, 
‘Be sure to do as I say, don’t cross the Indians if 
they come in,’ he went away, and the mother ana 
child watched him until he disappeared in the 
woods. 


‘Turning back into the cabin the mother gave 
Ida her breakfast and while the child was still 
eating, a dark form loomed up in the doorway 
and a dark face peered at them. 


‘* “Me come take a papoose,’ he said solemnly, 
‘give papoose niki, niki kelipi, niki kelipi!’ Then 
pointing to the sun in the eastern sky he said 
‘Klip sun!’ 


‘“The mother’s heart turned sick. What he 
meant was, ‘I will take your child now while it 
is morning and at sunset I will bring her back.’ 

‘‘He threw back his blanket and showed them 
many ugly sears on his breast, ‘See!’ he said, ‘me 
great warrior. Give papoose!’ 

“O, 0, Ol” cried Peggy. What) did they 
do? How big was the baby? What did they do?’ 

‘‘O, she wasn’t truly a baby, you know. She 
was just a tiny girl about four years old, I think, 
but I don’t remember exactly how old Grandma 
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said she was, and Ida knew as well as her mother 
did what the warrior had said, and ghe sat there 
looking first at one and then at the other, and 
her mother’s face was white as could be, and 
she put her hand to her throat as if she were 
about to choke. 


‘Her husband’s words were still sounding in 
her ears; he had told her so often that if it came 
to a fight she couldn’t possibly have any chance 
to win, that she could only save herself and her 
baby by doing as he told her. 


‘‘Her hands shook as she lifted little Ida 
down and she clung to her as if she couldn’t let 
her go, but she thought there was nothing else to 
do. She tied the baby’s bonnet under her little 
dimpled chin and the child put out her arms to 
the big Indian as if she were glad to go. 


‘“‘The Indian smiled at her and once more 
saying, ‘miki kelipi mithte,’ he bore her away 
to his hut beyond the hill. When the sound of 
his soft footfalls died away with Ida’s last ‘bye- 
bye, mama,’ her mother turned back into the 
eabin. 

‘‘The little nightie she had hung across a 
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chair so short a time ago caught her eyes and 
near it the rag doll which was Ida’s constant 
companion. 

‘“‘Taking both of these things in her arms, 
she sat down and gave up for a few minutes to 
tears she could not control. 


‘“‘The wood fire on the hearth died down, the 
sun climbed up a bit higher in the heavens and 
made a shadow on the bare floor. 

‘Outside the forest loomed big and still, not 
a sound broke the stillness in the outside world. 

‘‘Inside she could hear the heavy thump of 
her aching heart. And the tick, tick, tick, tick, 
tick-tick of the clock on the wooden shelf sounded 
loud and queer. 

‘‘She looked at the clock and began to count 
off the hours till ‘klip-sun’ (sunset), ten! Ten 
hours to wait, and then what? 

“The hours crept by, six o’clock came and 
no baby, seven, half-past, then down the slope 
she saw them coming and ran out to meet them. 

‘‘Tda wore a pair of wonderful beaded mocea- 
sins and her warrior wore a smile brighter than 
they, and he was from that day a friend. 
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ACROSS THE PLAINS 


Peggy cuddled comfortably into the lap of 
Mother’s friend. 

‘‘Now tell me,’’ she begged, ‘‘about when 
your father came to the Puget Sound Country.”’ 

‘‘My father came across the plains in 1853,” 
she replied, ‘‘and he was only nineteen years old 
when he reached Seattle. He used to tell us 
about that long hard trip from Indiana to the 
Coast in an ox wagon. 

‘‘He had a lovely little sister. She was a 
dainty little sprite of a child with big dark eyes, 
black hair, and a smooth creamy skin which 
grew quite brown in the sunshine. She was a 
very beautiful child and everybody loved her. 

‘““She played about among the various fam- 
ilies and was the pet of the whole party. Very 
soon the travelers began to meet bands of In- 
dians; sometimes they were friendly, sometimes 
they were glowering and suspicious, but always 
they watched the little dark eyed child. And 
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strangely enough, as they went on, when they 
would meet a band of Indians, the Indians 
seemed not surprised to see them, but rather to 
be watching for them and looking for something, 
and before very long they all began to suspect 
that, for some reason, the savages were watching 
that little girl. 

‘‘Then one day a band of warriors came rid- 
ing boldly up, and getting off of their ponies 
they began to talk to my grandfather. 

‘¢¢Give back that child!’ they said, sternly, 
‘you no can steal Indian papoose, see! Your 
children have white skin, this papoose dark; this 
papoose hair black; black like the wing of a 
crow! And eyes! Black Indian eyes. Give us 
Indian child and we go back to our people.’ 


‘‘Grandfather argued and explained, but they 
wouldn’t believe him. 


‘‘And mile after mile, day after day, the 
settlers saw the Indians following them; night 
after night they placed a special guard about the 
child, and it was not until they reached the fort 
and the soldiers that the Indians gave up, and I 
suppose they always thought Auntie was really 
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INDIAN WAR WITH WHITE 
SETTLERS 


‘‘Grandmother,’’ David asked, ‘‘Did the 
Indians fight only among themselves in the early 
days of the Puget Sound Country? I thought 
there was a war when all of the Indians were 
against all the white people.”’ 


‘“‘In the year 1856,’’ Grandmother replied, 
‘‘just about fifty years after the building of the 
first white settlement in the great North West, 
there was a feeling of fear, and hate among the 
Indians. 


‘Seattle was a little settlement in the forest, 
about two hundred and fifty people in all. 


“There were only about four thousand white 
people west of the Cascades—a few on the Cow- 
litz River, a few on the Columbia, a few at Fort 
Steilacoom, and fewer in Seattle. 
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‘Little scattered groups of little new homes, 
miles and rough miles of forest, of river and 
Sound separating them one from the other. 


‘“‘The Indians watching them come and 
clear land, and take possession, grew fearful, 
and tried to destroy all of the white people whom 
they did not trust. 


‘*And so war began. 


‘‘First the Indians would kill some white 
men, or maybe a whole family, then the white 
people would want to kill the Indians who did 
it. It was like any other quarrel—it just grew 
and grew till hate took the place of the friend- 
liness they had felt before, and there was a 
dreadful massacre over in Yakima.”’ 


‘‘What’s that?’’ asked Peggy. 


‘*T know what it is,’’ answered David. ‘‘It’s 
when people don’t have a chance to fight back 
and savages just cut and slash at everybody and 
kill mothers and babies, and little boys and girls, 
and don’t stop until everybody is quite dead.’’ 


‘‘T am afraid that is about it,’? Grandmother 
sighed. ‘‘It wasn’t all the fault of the Indians, 
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either,’’ she continued, ‘‘for they were only poor, 
ignorant savages and hadn’t been taught the 
law of love and they knew no better way than to 
give blow for blow, and return evil for evil. 


‘*Word came to the village of Seattle that the 
Indians were getting ready for war. People 
heard it in many different ways. Old Sally, a 
squaw, believed to be a sister of Chief Seattle, 
came to see Mrs. Hanford and brought her a 
pail of berries as a gift. Sally was a Christian, 
and was very fond of some of the white people, 
especially of Mrs. Hanford. 


“After she had set down her pail, she 
crouched down on the floor and began to moan 
and cry and rock herself back and forth. ‘What 
is it, Sally?’ Mrs. Hanford asked her. ‘Are you 
in trouble?’ ‘Ah,’ she wailed, ‘all is bad! very 
bad! My heart is toward the white man and 
toward the white man’s God; but also my heart 
is toward my own people, and it is sick, sick! My 
heart is very sick for that my people are turned 
against the white man. The shadow of war 
cometh and my people will be killed by the hand 
of the white man.’ 
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‘So the people got together and decided to 
get ready for an Indian war. 

‘“This is a sad’story, isn’t it, Grandmother ?”’ 
asked little Peggy, cuddling close into Grand- 
mother’s arms. 

‘Yes, dear, but they found some funny things 
to laugh at even in those hard times. 

‘As I told you, they knew at last, everybody 
knew, that the Indians were on the war path, and 
the children dared not play any more jin the 
woods, but stayed close to their mothers. Fathers 
took turns guarding the town, just like soldiers, 
and when night came on, all of the two hundred 
and fifty people in the little new town, which 
was Seattle, would go to the strong block houses 
to sleep. 

‘“There were two of these houses, one of them 
where First Avenue and Cherry Street now 
cross, the other at Main Street and South Second 
Avenue. They were built of heavy timbers and 
were connected by a stockade. 


“A stockade is sort of fence made by driving 
heavy posts into the ground close together. This 
was done so that they might go'safely from one 
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of the block houses to the other and the Indians 
could not shoot them on the way. 


‘Well, so they built all of these things and 
waited and waited for the Indians to begin their 
war, and at last one morning about a month after 
Christmas the alarm came. 


“Oh, Grandmother, what did you do, can you 
remember it?’’ David asked. 


‘No, you see, I was a tiny baby, but I have 
heard them tell about it. They said everything 
was as still as could be; mother was just taking 
a pan of biscuits out of the oven, when bang! 
sounded a gun. Ellen snatched up a piece of 
bread from the table and put it in her little 
apron pocket. She had heard so much about 
what would happen when the Indians began to 
fight, she thought she would get ready. And in- 
stead of dropping her biscuits, Mother was so 
frightened that she didn’t know what she was 
doing and she dumped the whole panful into 
her apron; by the time she got to the window the 
Indians were whooping and yelling and firing 
guns. 

‘‘White people were running from their 
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homes back to the block houses, and’ the war 
was on. 


‘‘Mother got us safely, somehow, across the 
open space into the block house, and then Ellen 
began to ery because she had left her doll and 
was afraid the Indians would get it. 


“**May I go back and get my dollie? Oh, 
please, may 1?’ she begged, and mother was too 
frightened to realize just what she was saying, 
so she said, ‘Yes, yes! darling!’ and she and the 
other mothers talked to each other about how 
terrible it had been, getting from their homes to 
the block house. They hushed their little 
babies and huddled together listening to the aw- 
ful noise and prayed for the men who were fight- 
ing with all their might to save their little homes 


and drive the savages back from the block houses. 


‘‘Mather was out there with the others, and 
you can just imagine how he felt when he saw 
his little four year old girl slip past the guard at 
the door and dash out into the open.”’ 


“‘Oh! Oh! Oh! Grandmother! Did the Indians 
shoot little Aunt Ellen?’’ Peggy cried, her face 
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all anxious puckers and not a dimple in sight. 
“Were they real wild Indians with war paint 
and tomahawks and bows and arrows, real 


ones ?”’ 


‘‘Yes,’’ Grandmother told her, ‘‘very real 
Indians indeed, with tomahawks and bows and 
arrows, but they had guns as well. You see, the 
white traders had been coming up here for a 
good many years and most all of the warriors 
had real guns and knew how to use them. 


“Well, as I told you, Father saw his little 
girl run past the guards and get well out into 
the open before anyone else had seen her. 


“*O! Wo!’ up from behind a stump there 
leaped a tall savage. Yelling and dancing and 
waving his gun, he came toward that child. 


Ellen!’ Father called; ‘Ellen, stop! Father 
is coming,’ but the Indian made such a noise she 
did not hear him. He said it seemed to him 
his feet were made of lead and that he would 
never reach her. 


‘‘By that time another guard had seen the 
danger into which Ellen was running, and lifting 
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his gun fired at the Indian who was within a 
few yards of his little victim. 

‘‘Rather heard the shot, heard the child 
scream and saw her fall, but he sprang forward 
and caught her up in his arms before the Indian 
reached her. 

‘‘He then ran back over the unprotected 
space, a target for a hundred yelling, cruel sav- 
ages, with this particular Indian close upon him. 

‘‘One of the guards finally shot the Indian in 
the leg, so Father made his way safely back to 
the block house. 

‘Was Aunt Ellen shot, Grandmother, when 
she screamed and fell down?’’ David asked. 

‘‘No, dear; she must have stumbled because 
the shot frightened her. I’ve always thought 
that was one thing that saved her. You see it 
gave Father a chance to catch up with her.”’ 
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MRS. NANCY 


Mrs. Nancy was ready to tell early day stories, 
and the children were waiting impatiently for 
her to begin. 

‘*Tell you about our first house? Well,’’ she 
began, ‘‘that first house was not far away from 
Old Fort Vancouver.”’ 

David interrupted her eagerly with, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Nancy, you didn’t know the Factor, did you? 
Was he the man the Indians named ‘White 
Headed Eagle’, and the histories call the king of 
Old Oregon ?”’ 

“Yes, that same Dr. McLoughlin was a dear 
friend of my father, and I remember him dis- 
tinctly,’’ she continued. 

“The house was built on the edge of the 
ground where Oregon City now stands, and was 
a strong log house, without doors or windows, 
Just openings left for light and air. We slept on 
feather beds and had plenty of pillows, and we 
weren’t afraid of anything, we children. 
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‘*T remember we had a playhouse right at the 
foot of the bluff, in a corner made by the up- 
turned roots of a big tree. 


‘*Every time a dish was broken in the house 
we saved all of the pieces for dishes in the play- 
house. 


‘*We made our own rag dolls and had as much 
fun as any children could. 


“We had a great deal of trouble at that 
time with the Indians about stealing. 


‘‘Mother used to say they always picked on 
the thing we needed most, and stole that. Every 
little while some settler’s home lost something, 
and we had so little that at last the men said to 
the Indians: 

‘¢ ‘Now this stealing has got to stop! We 
leave our wives and children and go to work and 
you slip in and steal all they have. So if you 
steal again, you’ve—got—to—pay’ 

‘“When the white settlers talked so plainly to 
the Indians, and told them they would have to 
pay for it if they stole anything else, the Indians 
were very angry. 
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‘‘An Indian’s anger doesn’t flare up and end 
in a hasty speech. 


‘‘You offend him and he looks glum and goes 
away, and that night and the next, and through 
all the days and nights that follow his anger 
burns and burns dully until it bursts into flame, 
the flame of hate, and he is ready to burn, and 
torture, and murder and destroy. 


‘‘So as the days went by they sulked about 
in the forest, and we played contentedly in our 
playhouse, and the white settlers went on with 
their busy work of clearing the land or building 
little log huts for their common need. 


‘‘Hather was helping to shingle a little mill 
and mother was busy at her work and we were 
playing in the playhouse. 

‘“‘YVou have been out in the forests? Well, 
then, you know how quiet it is; how you can hear 
the wind whispering in the treetops and even the 
air seems still. 


‘‘Tmagine how we felt when right above our 
heads, on top of that hundred and fifty foot chff, 
there suddenly arose such a din as you never 
heard—no, not even on the day the armistice was 
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signed. There were blood-curdling yells and 
shrill. sereeches, rocks beating against tin pans, 
sticks against boards, and every other hideous 
sound the Indians knew how to make. 


‘‘Looking up we seemed to see nothing but 
those awful painted faces, black and red, red and 
yellow, yellow and red and black, uglier than 
the ugliest Hallowe’en mask you ever saw, and 
they weren’t masks—they were wicked living 
faces with cruel eyes, and teeth that snapped, and 
lips that snarled; faces of savage men on the war- 
path. And they were right at us, right upon us! 

‘‘Mother ran to the door at the first sound 
and gathered us into the house and fastened the 
door as best she could. 

‘‘Hather said he never knew how he got down 
off that roof, but he found himself with other 
men running to save their wives and children. 

“Tt was awful! 

David gave an ecstatic shudder. ‘‘Weren’t 
you awfully ‘nawfully afraid?” he asked. 

The story teller smiled. ‘‘Wait,’’? she an- 
swered, ‘‘I’ll tell you. 

‘(No sooner had mother got us settled where 
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she thought we were in the least danger than we 
crept past the excited grown-ups and the littlest 
children, and ran back into the yard. 

“You see, we didn’t want to miss the show, 
if there was going to be a real painted-faces-and- 
feathered-Indian war, we wanted to see it. 

“The yelling and the other noises grew 
louder. We slipped past the house and into the 
playhouse. 


‘‘I wasn’t sure what I went out for, but I 
didn’t want to be called back. 

‘‘Mother, always on the watch, called in a 
startled voice; ‘Nancy! Why, Nancy! You 
mustn’t go out there! You will be shot! You 
children come into the house this minute!’ 

‘“We ran in, of course, when we were called, 
but father’s stern words meant little to us. 

‘* “Children,’ he said, ‘The Indians are shoot- 
ing to kill. Their arrows are poisoned, and their 
aim is true. You risk your lives when you 
go out of the house.’ 

‘‘T have no idea how long the attack lasted, 
but I distinetly remember we ran out again. I 
remember the look of those hate-filled faces and 
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mother’s voice frantic and shrill with fear: 

‘**Nancy! Nancy! Oh, my child, you must 
be careful!’ 

‘**Zing! Zing!’ whizzed the arrows. They 
rained down on us. I cannot see how we escaped, 
but we got safely back into the house. 

‘The men answered the arrows with bullets, 
and as at that time the Indians had no guns of 
their own, they feared the white man’s warfare 
and swift-moving, destructive bullets. 

“So it was not long before the noise began to 
die away, the arrows flew less often, and the 
fierce warriors slunk away, their bare brown 
bodies being soon lost to sight among the trees.’’ 
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AN INDIAN REBUKED 


‘‘One day in the very long ago, when the set- 
tlers were so few that they were still a curiosity 
to the savages, and so new that they hadn’t even 
enough cooking vessels, a mother with her two 
wee children was cooking pioneer bread.”’ 

‘¢What’s that?’’ asked Peggy. 


‘‘Pioneer bread’’, Grandmother told her, 
‘‘was made by mixing flour and water and salt, 
kneading it well, and baking it on a board before 
an open fire. 

‘“This mother was baking her bread when a 
tall Indian pushed open the door to the cabin 
and walked in, and without a word sat down by 
the fire. 

‘The mother was all alone and she was not 
a little frightened. 

‘‘But she tended to her babies and turned her 
loaves as they baked, and tried not to let him 
know that she was afraid. 
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“The bread smelled good; it turned yellow, 
then golden brown. The Indian sat very close, 
never taking his eyes off of it, and when it was 
nearly done, he reached out a long brown finger 
and poked it straight into the middle of a loaf. 


‘The little mother was so angry she didn’t 
feel afraid at all. She picked up the shovel and 
stirred the hot coals with it, and while it was 
still red hot and before the Indian suspected 
what she was about, whack! she slapped him with 
it, right across his bare legs. 


‘* “Ah-whoo-00-00-o00p!’ he yelled, and dashed 
out the door. 


‘He looked so terrible, and ran so straight to 
the Indians, who were his friends that the mother 
was sick with fear. Catching her babies in her 
arms she sat down on the floor and eried. 


““*O, my babies,’ she cried, ‘What have I 
done? He will bring the others and come back 
and take us. Why was I so foolish? Why did 
I do it? 

“Sure enough, she heard the sound of ap- 
proaching feet, many moceasined feet, nearer 
and nearer. Then voices, she thought there must 
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be a hundred, she couldn’t tell. The door was 
rudely pushed open, and in the opening stood the 
Indian she had burned. Back of him and around 
him faces, red, savage faces. 
“But they came no farther than the door. — 
Just looked—looked. 
‘* At last he spoke. 


‘* “Beware! My brothers,’ he said. ‘That 
‘slanna’ (woman) is dangerous. Let her alone!’ 
‘‘And back they went into the forest.”’ 
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A NARROW ESCAPE 


‘“Yes,’’ the visitor told the ichildren ‘‘my 
mother was the only white woman on the island, 
and my eldest brother was the first white child 
born here. I heard mother tell how often she was 
terribly frightened. 

‘‘Wather was a Government employe, and the 
United States always provided well for the 
people who work for the Government. 

‘*A good house, not a shack; a real house had 
been built, so much larger than any others the 
Indians had seen that it was always called the 
‘Big House!’ 

‘“The windows of the lower floor were not 
far from the ground and mother had some queer 
experiences on that account. 

‘‘One morning she was bathing her baby, 
when the room suddenly grew dark as if a heavy 
cloud had drifted across the sun. 

‘Looking up she saw that not only one win- 
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dow, but all of the windows, were darkened with 
curious brown faces, women’s faces, men’s faces, 
even children’s faces, peering into the room, and 
she was alone with her precious baby on her lap. 

‘‘ After awhile they went away. No word had 
been spoken. They came, they looked, they 
slipped back into the forest. 


‘‘Mother’s hands were not quite steady as 
she put her baby down, and she resolved never, 
never to leave him alone. 


‘One day, however, not long after this, she 
had to go out into the yard for something while 
the baby slept. . 

‘*Looking this way and that to make sure no 
brown shadows lurked in the underbrush, she 
hurried on her errand, and in a very little while 
she hurried back. 

‘It was such a little while she had been gone, 
and she had been so very careful, had listened 
for a footfall, and had heard no sound, but when 
she returned the cradle was empty. No baby 
slept there where she had placed him! ! 

‘*She didn’t shriek, but her heart stood still, 
for when her eyes made startled search for her 
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child, she saw a picture which fairly made her 
blood run cold. 

‘There in front of her own fire stood a great 
greasy Indian, holding her baby in his arms. 

‘‘She didn’t know whether she would be 
‘mamaloused’ (killed) or not if she took the 
child, but she didn’t hesitate. She was a dainty 
little thing, but, pulling herself up to her full 
height, she smiled at the Indian and said in a 
commanding tone, ‘The child is mine! Give him 
to me!’ 

‘“The big’ Indian looked down at her a mo- 
ment, handed the baby over to her, and stalked 
out. 

‘‘And when the big old, greasy Indian gave 
the baby back, was that little baby you?’’ Peggy 
asked. 

‘“‘Oh, Peggy!’ David protested. ‘‘Don’t you 
remember she just said it was her brother!’’ 

The gentle lady drew Peggy into her lap. 

‘‘No, dear, I wasn’t that baby. My mother 
had two little boys before I came, and the winter 
I came she was in San Francisco, so I really was 
not born in the Puget Sound country. : 
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‘*Mother said when she reached California 
she was perfectly amazed to find that her two 
little sons spoke almost no English. They had 
played so constantly with the Indian children, 
they knew only the language of their playmates. 

“One day they came in and said, ‘Mama, a 
boy said ‘water.’ What is ‘water’?’’ 


‘‘And Mother had to tell them, ‘Why, he 
means ‘chuck’.’ That is the Indian word for 
water. 


‘“When we returned from San Francisco 
things were pretty bad with the Indians, not our 
own Indians, the Clallum tribe, however. They 
were devoted to mother and the children, and as 
much afraid of the Snoqualmies and Northern 
Indians as the white settlers were. 

‘“When Mother went out to pick berries (she 
loved to go into the woods for wild blackberries) 
she never had to walk. She was, as I have told 
you, a delicate little woman, and the Indians 
loved her so they wouldn’t let her do things for 
herself. When the trail was rough they picked 
her up and carried her like a baby. 

‘‘She got so she didn’t expect to walk any- 
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where; her Indian friends were always there, and 
always ready to serve their ‘hyas mahkook t’kope 
sikhs’ (very dear white friend). 


‘‘So you see it was only certain Indians we 
had to fear. 

‘‘The back parlor of the big house was never 
furnished. 

‘‘T should say it had no chairs and tables and 
pictures and rugs in it. 

‘‘Instead were boxes of ammunition, kegs of 
gunpowder and stacks of guns. It was a real 
little arsenal right in our own house. 

‘‘ All through the country, people were being 
murdered by hostile Indians. No white man was 
safe, for the Indians’ doctrine was one of re- 
venge. 

‘‘No forgiveness had been taught them. 

‘Tf a chief was killed then they must kill a 
chief in return. 

‘“*Tf many men of a tribe were destroyed, then 
that tribe must in return destroy many men of 
the enemy. 

‘One morning mother had finished her house- 
hold duties, her baby was sleeping, and the little 
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ones were playing about the door, when she heard 
the sound of moccasined feet. 


“It was not the soft pad-pad of a man who 
comes on a common errand, but a swift running 
thud-thud-thud-thud of one who is in great need, 
or who flees from danger. 


‘““The runner was too far away to question, 
but pioneer women were accustomed to act first 
and question after. 


‘‘Mother didn’t alarm the children at their 
play, but she got them into the house as quickly 
as possible and waited, ready for whatever tid- 
ings the Indian would bring. 


“Think how she must have felt! Any day, 
any hour, a messenger might come with the news 
that father had been murdered, to satisfy the evil 
desire for revenge in the hearts of some Indian 
tribe. 


‘‘Or it might be a tale of massacre, a settle- 
ment of white people all killed and the Indians 
still on the warpath. 

“Or, it might be that the dreaded Northern 
Indians were coming in their war canoes, and if 
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they did, if these wild, cruel warriors ever came 
to our lonely home, what could we do? 

‘* With her hand on her heart, the little woman 
waited, and at last the Indian reached her. 

‘¢ «hey come,’ he said, ‘The men of the 
North; they come in their ‘hyas canim’! To de- 
stroy, they come; to scalp and torture and burn, 
and take captive the white tyee and his Indians!’ 

‘‘And even while he was speaking the house 
was surrounded by the people of his tribe. 

‘* “Go into your upper rooms!’ they told her, 
‘You and the white papoose and the small white 
boys. Go, and the Clallums will fight for you!’ 

‘More and more of the Clallum Indians gath- 
ered until the house was full. 

‘Some of them came in for the protection of 
the Big House, and others came to defend my 
mother and her babies. 

‘‘But they were all there, all waiting together 
for the attack. 

‘From an upper window Mother watched, 
and as the hours passed her fears grew. 

“Toward evening, far out to sea, she sighted 
that which they dreaded most, a row of long black 
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canoes; each with its crew of twenty to thirty 
men, each with its stately prow standing six or 
eight feet high, each one carrying hate and cru- 
elty enough to wipe out the little settlement in 
an hour. 

‘*Nearer they came, and nearer. Nota sound 
disturbed the stillness of the Big House. 

‘The children crowded on the floor at 
mother’s feet, the baby slept, the friendly Ind- 
lans guarded every opening with rifles ready. 

‘So near they came that the rhythmic dip 
of their blackened oars could be heard, and 
mother could see the hideous paint on their wick- 
ed faces. 

‘“Then as if the Big House and its many oc- 
cupants were not there, they passed. 

‘“This day their war was on some other settle- 
ment. ”’ 
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INDIAN MEDICINE 


‘‘Once upon a time,’’ Grandmother began, 
‘in what the Indians called the Whulge Country, 
but what we now call Puget Sound, there lived 
a little Indian lad. His shoulders were broad 
and his limbs were straight. His hair was long 
and black, and straight as a string, and his 
mother thought him the most splendid boy in 
the whole tribe. 


‘“He was not quite twelve years old and he 
could shoot an arrow as straight as his father; 
he could walk long miles without weariness, and 
catch fish enough for the family. He had shot 
a deer, many rabbits, a cougar, and had wounded 
a bear so that his father caught it afterward. So 
both his mother and his father felt that he would 
be a great man, maybe a chief, when he grew up. 


“Tt was winter and strange white men had 
come and settled in the Indians’ country, and 
built ‘teepees’ for their women to cook in, Then 
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the Indians came and built still other huts and 
teepees and shelters, and were living close to the 
white men. They tried to copy the white man’s 
clothes; the Indian men usually wore trousers 
and shirts and moccasins; but this little lad had 
never had on any clothing but a clout. 


‘Summer and winter, rain and shine, he ran 
freely about, no more embarrassed than a chip- 
munk, because he had on no clothes. 


‘Well! It was winter, cold winter, with a 
light fall of snow and a high wind. Much sick- 
ness had resulted in the Indian camp because of 
their savage habits and their peculiar methods 
of treating sickness. 


‘One day, this boy about whom I am telling 
you, sat all day by the smoky fire, his eyes heavy 
and dull, and his cheeks burning. He refused 
to eat the food his mother brought him, and 
showed no interest in the snowman the white 
children were building on the beach. All through 
the night he tossed and moaned; his throat was 
swollen and pained him greatly and his head 
ached. 


‘*So in the morning his father said he must 
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see a medicine man. When the medicine man 
came he said the boy was very sick and must be 
put in a sweat-bath house. Now, these sweat- 
houses used to stand all along the beach west of 
First Avenue, Seattle. The Indians would dig 
a hole about a foot deep in the sand, then around 
this they would build a wall about two feet high, 
of cobblestones, and this they would cover with 
slats of wreckage from the beach, leaving a small 
opening for a door. 


‘(Nearby in a hot fire a lot of small stones 
were heated red hot. When all was ready the 
stones were put into the little house and drench- 
ed with water. Over them was spread a layer of 
green branches, and they, too, were drenched 
with water. Clouds of steam filled the hole, and 
while it was almost scalding hot they led the boy 
in and closed the door on him. When he could 
endure the heat no longer, and, with perspira- 
tion streaming from him, what do you think he 
did? He rushed down the beach into the icy 
waters! 


‘‘No, it didn’t kill him. He got well. But 
I wouldn’t recommend this treatment today.”’ 
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HOW THE CHILDREN WERE 
CLOTHED 


‘In the days when the Oregon Country 


reached as far north as Alaska, and as far south 
as California, and eastward through part of Mon- 
tana and Wyoming, people came across the desert 
and tried out this claim and that, always coming 


West, West, until they found our own beautiful 
Puget Sound country with its deep harbors and 
its heavily wooded hills, its tumbling streams of 
limpid water, and its friendly Indians. 

“The first real town in the State of Wash- 
ington was Olympia, but the shallow harbor 
kept it from growing to be a big city. 

‘‘Did you ever think how those early day 
folks got their clothes? 

No, David and Peggy had never thought . 
about that. So Grandmother continued. 

‘““T don’t know whether it was in Seattle or 
the Walla Walla country, but I do know that it 
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is true, for I remember quite distinctly that I 
heard it from a woman who lived there. 


‘She was talking to my mother and she said: 


‘**Q, you young wives think you are having 
a hard time of it; I tell you what, you don’t know 
anything about hard times. 

‘**When my sister and I came out here we 
had all the clothes the children would need for 
the winter, as well as those left from the summer 
before, and no more. 

‘*“We washed and darned and mended, but 
how those clothes did wear out. 

‘¢ “While we sewed or washed, always there 
stood at the doors Indian women watching. No 
matter what we did, we felt upon us always those 
black eyes, watching, watching. 

‘‘Sometimes the women would come inside 
the cabin and touching some little garment would 
say as they looked at us intently, ‘‘ How’’? 

‘¢<Mhen by signs and what little we knew of 
their language, we would tell them the uses of 
the various articles of clothing. We thought we 
were sort of missionaries, teaching them all of 
this. 
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‘**But after a time the clothes were so far 
gone that there was nothing to patch and no 
more cloth to patch with and no thread. 


‘* “What was to be done? 


“The children couldn’t go naked, no ships 
came with the stuff to be made into clothes, and 
there was but one thing to be done. 


‘“**We found our way to the huts of the In- 
dians, and there we humbly stood and watched 
them as they worked. When they made clothes 
they made them of deer or elk hide, and sewed 
them with sinews. 


‘* *We very humbly learned how to do this 
and set to work to fashion clothes out of hides. 

‘The children were delighted, and we were 
very proud mothers when we had them finished, 
jackets and trousers, moccasins and caps. 

*T like it.?? saia my twelve year old lad, 
‘‘No need to try to keep them clean! Won’t 
tear! Won’t leak! Will they, do you think?’’ 

“We thought not, and the first hard rain 
he tried them out. 

‘* “He had to go on an errand to a neighboring 
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settler, and quite enjoyed not having to consider 
his clothes. 

‘* “The rain fell in sheets for about an hour 
and we waited anxiously for his return, it was 
about ten o’clock in the morning when he left, 
and at three in the afternoon it was still raining 
a little, the forest trees were dripping, and the 
trail he had taken was running like a river. 

** *T built a big fire and opened the cabin door 
to look once more down the trail. 


** “Allee-allee-who-ee!’’ I heard the familiar 
call, but I thought it didn’t sound any too gay. 

‘* *Allee-allee-who-ee!’ I called back, when 
he came in sight. When he had left home that 
suit was a beautiful fit—trousers to the knee, 
sleeves to the wrist, ete. 


‘* “Now his trousers flapped about his ankles, 
his sleeves covered his hands, his coat was out 
of shape. 

‘* *T didn’t know whether to laugh or to ery, 
but one look at the expression on his face decided 
me. 

***We laughed, and we laughed, and we 
laughed. 
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‘**Waterproof!’’ he scoffed; ‘‘Indian 
clothes!’’ 


‘* “Come on in, son,’’ I urged, ‘‘and get them 
off and — —”’ 


‘* And go to bed while they dry,’’ he finished. 
‘“No, Mother, you see if you can pull them into 
shape and Ill lie down here before the fire and 
dry off till supper time.’’ 


‘**And I let him do it, thinking the warmth 
of the fire would keep him from taking cold. I 
made a stew for supper, moving softly about so 
that he would have a good sleep, and he didn’t 
wake until it was quite dark, and his father had 
come in from the clearing. 


‘“*T had my back to him, as I was busy at the 
table, when I heard him give a disgusted snort. 


Well, will you look at them now, ‘‘he said, 
**What’ll I do?”’ 


‘* “There he lay like a tin soldier, arms held 
tight in sleeves as hard as boards, legs in trousers 
which wouldn’t bend, no matter how hard he 
tried, ‘‘Am I petrified?”’ he asked. ‘I can’t 
move a thing but my head.”’ 
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‘<The trouble was we hadn’t begun soon 
enough to watch the Indian women. We had 
failed to cure our elk hides, and if it hadn’t been 
for the funny side of it, we might have been 
ready to give up.”’ 
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A FAT LITTLE PIONEER 


Polly’s mother and father were living in 
Portland, Oregon, when they decided to take 
their children to Seattle. There were no rail- 
roads of any kind and it was a long, hard journey 
to make by boat. So Polly’s father said: 


‘*We shall drive over in the buggy. That is 
the best way.’ 


The buggy had two seats and good springs, 
but, of course, much less room than a five pas- 
senger automobile. 

But pioneers knew all about making the 
best of things, and somehow or other they got 
everything packed in it and it was time to start. 

The father was to drive, with the mother up 
beside him on the front seat, and on the back 
seat Polly and the other two children. As they 
started down the steps, mother looked around 
to see if everything was all right, and she spied 
Polly.’ 
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“*O, Polly child!’ she cried. ‘You never can 
take that dog; there isn’t room.’ 

There stood little fat Polly, who was four 
years old and a regular butterball, and in her 
chubby arms she clasped her beloved pup, as fat 
and roly-poly as the child herself. 

‘*But—but—but, Mamma, I couldn’t be leav- 
in’ my Bose. I couldn’t be leavin’ him, ’cause he 
would be lonesome for me and I would be lone- 
some for him.’ 

When her mother began to explain to her, 
she backed away, to keep from having the dog 
taken away from her, and she lost her balance. 

Down the steps they rolled, fat little girl and 
fat little dog, bumpity-bump, bumpity-bump, 
over and over, till they hit the ground. 

But being a pioneer, the little girl did not 
cry. Brushing the dirt off of her dress, she 
gathered the yapping dog into her arms again, 
and, trying to keep her dimpled chin from quiv- 
ering, she said: 

‘**But—but—but I couldn’t leave Bose, I 
don’t think I could leave him.’ 


“‘At that, the father lifted them up and 
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tossed them high over the wheel into the buggy 
seat. The others climbed in and the family started 
on their long, rough ride through the deep woods 
to Seattle. 


‘*Peggy hugged herself for sheer content. 
“So she did get to take her Bose! I’m glad as 
glad! And they rode on and on through the big 
woods, and did it begin to grow night?” 


“Yes, after they had driven a long time it 
began to grow night. But, this isn’t a growing 
dark story, for when night came they stayed at 
some farmhouse or got to some little village, 
where they could sleep in beds and rest up for 
the next day. You see, riding all day over rocks 
and stumps and roots is a very tiresome thing. 


‘‘And more than that, it has some danger in 
it, so that things happen right in broad daylight. 


“At first, when there was still the thought 
in her mind of the narrow escape she had made 
from the separation from her pet, Polly held 
Bose as carefully as could be. But the miles 
were long and the dog was squirmy, and after 
awhile he was allowed to climb down in the 
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bottom of the buggy, or sit on the laps of the 
children with no holding at all. 


**And that is where the trouble was. 

‘“They were going over a very rough stretch 
of road and feeling pretty tired when—bump! 
the wheel on Polly’s side smashed against the 
side of a stump so hard that if they had not been 


holding on to the arm of the seat, the little girls 
would have been thrown out. 


‘‘And poor little fat Bose, having no hands 
to hold on with, bounced out like a rubber ball 
and lay crying on the ground. 

He whined so pitifully that the father got out. 
and went to him as quickly as he could. 

‘¢ “Well, well,’ he said, in a sorry voice, 
“‘T’m afraid the little tyke has broken his leg.’ 

Then Polly clasped her hands and cried, ‘O 
dear! O, dear! And I’m afraid we didn’t bring 
any glue! Mother did mend my dolly’s broken: 
leg with glue.’ : 

Father said, ‘‘You can all get out and rest 
awhile; I’ll fix this fellow up.’ 

So with the children watching every move, he 
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cut a little twig, made a splint of it, took some 
strips of muslin and bound up the broken leg. 


When it was all done Father folded a coat in 
Polly’s lap and laid the dog on it, and though 
her plump little arms grew very tired and her 
plump little knees ached from holding him so 
long, Polly held him fast for the rest of the trip. 


It was a hard trip, too. All the day before 
they reached Olympia, they passed no place 
where they could get food; and Polly told me 
she could remember yet how hungry she was. 


_ Mother would say, ‘‘You children be good and 
try to forget how hungry you are. Pretty soon 
we will be in Olympia. Then you ean get some- 
thing to eat.’ 





So Olympia meant just one thing—a place 
to eat. And when they got there at dusk, what 
do you think? They had clams for Supper! And 
Polly had never seen any before. They looked 
so funny, and smelled so funny that she thought 
she just couldn’t eat them, but she ate a few and 
filled up on biscuits and milk. 


When Polly was a few years older, her family 
moved to Whidby Island, and in that home she 
mea ees 


grew to womanhood. Her home was so near the 
Indian village that she could lie in her bed and 
look across a narrow strip of water and see them 
clearly as they sat around their fires at night. 

One night she lay watching their figures 
moving to and fro between her and the big drift- 
wood fire on the beach, and listened to their 
voices. 

Round and round the fire they danced, 
shoulders hunched, heads bent forward, arms 
crooked at the elbow, slowly, steadily, round and 
round. And as they danced they chanted mo- 
notonously. 

‘“What’s that?’’ asked Peggy. 

‘‘Monotonously? Sang the same tone over 
and over,’’ Mother, dear, told her. 

‘‘Polly watched and listened. As it grew 
later the voices became louder, and about teh 
o’clock the noise was awful. 

‘ “Ah-a-00-00! OO-ah-oo!’ they wailed. ‘Ah- 
a--00--00-wah !’ 

“Then a shriller voice would cut through the 
deeper tones. ; 

‘‘Ah-ee! Ah-oo! Ah-ee-ee! Ah-ee-ce!’ 
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‘‘ And they no longer danced slowly, they were 
like mad things, like leaves in a whirlwind. 


‘*Polly called her father. 


‘“¢Wather, what are the Indians doing? 
Watch them,’ she said. ‘Did you ever hear such 
an unearthly noise?’ 

‘¢¢Wait, he said softly, ‘there will be some 
more doings over there. Some Indian is dead. 
First they were dancing to frighten away the 
spirit of sickness; but now they are trying to 
frighten the evil spirit away. Look!’ 

‘‘Men with bows and arrows, and men with 
guns were shooting, moaning, yelling, leaping, 
and crouching. They fired and fired again. 

‘¢¢Ts it war?’ Polly whispered. 

‘¢ “No, see! They shoot straight through the 
flames. Their companion is dead. And they 
think if they don’t kill the evil spirit, the spirit 
will get their friend.’ 

‘‘All through the night the Indians kept up 
their wailings. And when morning dawned they 
got a canoe and covered the bottom of it with 
pitchy pieces of wood. Then they gathered to- 
gether all the belongings of the dead Indian— 
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his beaded moccasins, his head dress, his deer- 
skin trousers with their flapping fringe, his rugs 
and his guns, and placed them also in the canoe. 

‘After that they took the man’s body and 
laid it on top of all of these things. When night 
came they took a torch, lighted it, and set fire 
to the pitchy wood in the bottom of the canoe 
and shoved the burning craft out into the waters 
of the Sound. 

‘Silently they watched it float away. No 
man was wailing now. Their chief was dead, and 
this was his last honor.’’ 
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A CREEPY FEELING 


‘‘In the year 1845, in Old Oregon, the early 
settlers built for their children a rough log 
schoolhouse. 

‘‘Its walls were of the natural logs, with 
plaster filled ‘chinks,’ its ceilings of heavy 
beams, its roof of ‘shakes’ and its floor of hewn 
logs which fitted together none too closely, and 
through which the wind blew freely on little rest- 
less feet. 

“School children then, as now, were glad 
when the regular lessons were finished and the 
time came for the daily story. 

‘One afternoon when the children had fin- 
ished their grammar lesson they put away their 


books and were ready for the story of Robin 
Hood. 

“It was Harry’s time to read. On the rude 
benches the children sat very still, little feet 
dangling above the rough floor. 
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‘Looking down they could see the ground 
between the logs, and a stray sunbeam which slid 
in between the cracks made a narrow path of 
gold. 


“Harry took out the book, walked up by the 
teacher’s desk, squared his shoulders, said ‘A- 
hem!’ pulled down the front of his jacket and 
began to read. 


‘““*Robin Hood,’ he said, then paused and 
stood as if glued to the spot. Not another sound 
came from his lips. 

‘‘But—“‘hiss-ss-ss!’ All eyes followed the di- 
rection of Harry’s gaze. 

‘There at his feet, coiled ready to strike, 
hissing like a boiling teakettle, lay a big rattle- 
snake. 

“The girl school teacher looked just once and 
quietly fainted away. 

“Two of the larger boys and I carried her 
out of the room and the other children followed 
in wild confusion. 

“After them, crawling and hissing, came the 
snake. 

‘‘Tt was a small room, and not far to the door, 
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but the distance seemed endless before the last 
child was safely out. 

‘‘No,’’ said the Pioneer, ‘‘nobody was bitten. 
The rattlesnake disappeared in the bushes, and 
the teacher ‘came to,’ and all was well, but I have 
never seen a crowd of children more frightened. 

‘‘Rattlesnakes were one of.our worst fears in 
those days, they were so very common.”’ 
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A GHOST STORY 


After Polly was a grown-up lady, she told 
this story to Peggy and David: 

‘‘Not far from our home on Whidby Island 
there was a deserted farm. A man had taken up 
a claim, started clearing his land, dug a well, and 
then, for some reason, had left it all and gone 
away. 

‘¢Small trees and brush were growing up on 
his clearing. No sign of a house was left, and 
the well had caved in at both sides, until it was 
scarcely noticeable. Small trees grew sidewise 
into it, where the ground had slipped, and still 
left their roots growing. 

‘‘Stock ran freely over the place and grazed 
peacefully about the deserted home, and the 
tinkle of cowbells, and the sound of children’s 
voices were the only sounds which broke the stil!- 
ness of the place. 

‘‘About the time of my story my pet Jersey 
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cow came in Ohne morning with a wobbly little 
calf; little but long legged. 


‘She was a dear little cow, the favorite of 
everybody on the farm. 


‘*So one morning when the calf was about a 
month old, there was much excitement. because 
we heard its repeated ‘Ma-ma-a! Ma-a-a,’’ with 
no answering call from the mother. 

‘One after another we went out and looked 
for her. All through the weeds we went, looked 
in the pasture, on the hill, everywhere we had 
ever known her to go. 

‘‘Father told the Indians to look out for her, 
too, and it didn’t seem possible that we could all 
miss her if she were still alive. It looked as if 
she had been carried off completely. 

‘On the evening of the second day some Ind- 
ians who had been out in a boat came to Father, 
shaking their heads and looking very solemn. 

‘* “Seek no longer,’ they said, ‘Not in the 
forest will you find your ‘tenas moos-moos’ (lit- 
tle cow), nor in the pasture, nor far away on the 
hills, for we have this day heard the sound of 
her bell from the bottom of the sea, weak and far 
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away and sad it rang, but again and agaln we 
heard it, sometimes louder, sometimes softer, but 
always as we fished we heard the bell of the 
tenas moos-moos, and we know that she is dead.’ 


“Father didn’t believe them, but after they 
had gone he came into the house and told us 
what they had said. 


‘They are so superstitious that it is hard to 
get anything out of them. They insisted that the 
sound of the cowbell came from the bottom of 
the sea. I guess if they think they heard it there, 
we would better get out and search again. 


“So the next morning we started out again, 
but with no better luck. 

“We would hunt awhile and then stop and 
listen, but not a sound of that bell did we get. 

“Though we spent the better part of the 
day in the search, calling, and calling, and though 
the plaintive cries of the lonely calf continued 
through the long hours of the night as well, no 
little cow did we find. 

‘The third night, more Indians came to tell 
us about the bell. 

““ “Cease your calling!’ thev begged us. ‘Cease 
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calling the tenas moos-moos, for her spirit knows 
no rest. Why? Because you call and call. 


‘‘¢HMar, far in the bottom of the sea is her 
spirit, and your calling makes the spirit restless. 
It is for that, we cannot fish without hearing her 
bell. From the sun-rising to the hour of dark 
the sound is in our ears, sometimes louder, some- 
times softer. It rings and rings, and we fear to 
fish there any more, because of the restless spirit 
of the little cow which is lost.’ 


‘*When I had listened to them awhile I had 
an idea. 

‘¢ *FWather,’ I said’ ‘if Brownie’s bell is still 
ringing around here, then Brownie isn’t dead! 
Let’s go out with a boat tomorrow and see where 
that sound comes from and follow it up.’ 


‘‘Hather thought a minute, then he nodded 
his head. 


** “That’s a good idea, Polly,’ he said. ‘We’ll 
do that, the very first thing tomorrow morning 
after breakfast.’ 


‘‘The next morning I jumped out of bed with- 
out even waiting to be called, and was ready be- 
S464 


fore anybody else for the new search, because, 
you see, this was my very own idea. 


‘*Several Indians in canoes went along, and 
while they were most superstitious and afraid of 
everything unusual, they were willing to show us 
where they thought they heard the ringing of 
Brownie’s bell. 


‘““We had gone quite a distance, almost to the 
boundary line of our land, when I saw an Indian 
in the canoe ahead of us stop, listen, lift his head 
and listen again. 


‘““We stopped, too, but heard not a sound, so 
we went slowly on, past our own place, farther 
and farther from shore till we were well out 
beyond the farthest sandspits. Then I heard it. 


‘* ‘Listen,’ I said. Sure enough, it did 
sound like a far-off tinkle, and it sounded like 
Brownie’s own bell. 


‘“We drifted along awhile. Everyone was 
tense and listening, and presently the sound came 
again, much more distinctly, and this time Father 
heard it, too. 


‘“We stayed long enough to hear it again, to 
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be quite sure, to hear it over and over again, and 
then we went back home. 


‘“Working now on a clue, we followed the 
shore line, until we came to a point about op- 
posite to the place from which we had heard the 
bell. 


‘This brought us up to the deserted farm, 
and as we had searched that ground over and 
over, we were about in despair. 


‘All at once Father cried out, ‘What’s the 
matter with us! Why didn’t we think of it 
sooner? Come here!’’ He began pushing 
his way through the underbrush, as if he knew 
exactly where Brownie was, and he really did. 


‘‘He led us up to the old well, and there, sure 
enough, not hurt at all, far down below us, was 
the cow. 


‘She had had enough green stuff to eat to 
keep her alive, and there was a trickle of water 
to drink. 


“So when we hauled her out with ropes and 
tackle she was very little the worse for her ex- 
perience. 

rari ae 


‘There was a happy little calf on our place 
that night. 

‘And so,”’ Mrs. Polly concluded, ‘‘We didn’t 
lose Brownie and we could laugh about the super- 
stitions of the Indians. They were so full of all 
kinds of funny fears and beliefs, and their cus- 
toms sometimes brought us into queer plights.”’ 
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INDIAN BONES 


““Couldn’t you tell us another story, Mrs. 
Polly?’’ Peggy asked. 

Mrs. Polly thought for a few minutes, and 
then continued : 

‘*T remember one day when we were down on 
the beach watching the Indians and the hogs and 
the crows at a sort of game, when a thing hap- 
pened which forever spoiled my pleasure in that 
particular spot on the beach. 

‘“‘The Indians were digging clams, not little 
ones such as you have at home, but huge, long- 
necked clams; I don’t recall what they called 
that kind, but when they dug up the little ones 
they threw them aside. That made a fine chance 
for the hogs. 


‘Hogs ran loose in those days and rooted for 

a living, so when the Indians had done their 

rooting for them, they thought it was great, and 

grunted and crunched contentedly, until the 
a yet 


crows spied them, then they began to have 
trouble, 


‘The crows would caw excitedly, swoop down 
and light on the pigs’ backs and ride along like 
a circus parade. 

“Right on the pigs’ backs?’’ Peggy inter- 
rupted. ‘‘Who did teach them how? Didn’t the 
piggies mind ?”’ 

Mrs. Polly laughed. ‘‘No, the piggy didn’t 
seem to mind; anyway he couldn’t help himself; 
the crow had the best of him, and that wasn’t the 


worst of it. 


‘“When the hog found a nice clam and just 
started to bite it the crow snatched it away from 
him and flew up out of reach. 


Well, we were all having lots of fun watch- 
ing our little private circus when one of the boys 
(he’s a prominent business man in Seattle today, 
and you wouldn’t think he ever had played tricks 
on little girls) slipped up behind me and gave 
the tree against which I was leaning a mighty 
shake. He expected to startle me; he thought 
the little twigs and cones would shatter down 


about me, but even he was not prepared for what 
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did fall. I squealed (being a girl) when I felt 
the shake and put my hands over my eyes, for 
the things which came down around us seemed 
so much and many. 

“They pelted my bare head, my back and 
shoulders, in a perfect rain. 

‘‘And when I opened my eyes, what do you 
think was all around me? The bones of an In- 
dian! Right at my feet lay the grinning skull 
with the hollow eyes staring up at me. 

‘You see, years and years before, his people 
had wrapped his blanket about him and tied him 
securely in the top of the little tree and then as 
the little tree grew to be a big one, the lower 
branches had grown thick and green so that no- 
body knew about the queer treetop burying place, 
and so I had my horrid shower of Indian bones. 
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A BEAR STORY 


The lady looked young and the children 
doubted her knowledge of early days. David 
tried, however, to be polite. | 

‘“We like all kinds of stories,’’ he assured 
her, ‘‘but we like true pioneer ones best. Of 
course, you aren’t old enough to remember these. 

‘‘O! But I do remember pioneer times,’’ she 
assured him, ‘‘I have a bear story of my very 
own. 

‘‘The summer I was thirteen or fourteen 
years old’ we had a great deal of fruit. It was a 
good year, and the apples were fine. 

‘The only trouble was, that a bear kept com- 
ing into the orchard and stealing them. 

‘‘He seemed to be a big fellow, for his tracks 
showed it. And you could see something of his 
size by the deep scratches on the trees he climbed. 

‘* As time went on Father got pretty tired of 
it, and the hired men said they would go out and 
shoot him. 
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‘“Well, they went out, all right, but they did 
not shoot the bear. 

‘Two of them would lie out in the grass in 
the orchard and wait; and when the bear came, 
of course, he was too smart to go into a place 
where he got the scent of human beings. 

‘Well, I listened to all they said and I noticed 
that one night they would hear the bear coming, 
and the next night they wouldn’t. 


“Uh-huh! JI said to myself, ‘Mr. Bear 
comes only every other night.’ 

‘Then I took note of which night he came, 
and when I was sure of that, I made my speech. 
I thought I was ready. 

‘**Wather,’ I said, at the breakfast table, ‘if 
I started to shoot a bear, I’d shoot him!’ 

‘All the men laughed, and Father said, 
“Libby, if you’ll shoot the bear, I’ll give you that 
rifle you’ve wanted so long.’ 


“The rifle’s mine!’ I laughed back. I was 
perfectly sure my plan would work. 

“IT got Father to say that I might use his 
rifle. (I was a good shot, and I knew it). My 
little brother, Elmer, and I made our plans. 
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‘“We were going, not into the orchard. But 
through the woods back of it, until we found a 
good hiding place. 


“We crept along softly quite a distance. It 
was getting dark, but we didn't feel afraid. 


‘‘About half a mile down the trail we found 


what we considered a good place. Then we sat 
down, back to back. 


‘Now, Elmer,’ I said, ‘if you see him, you 
nudge me and shoot, and if I see him, I will nudge 
you and shoot.’ 

‘“There we sat tense and still. 

‘Night fell pretty fast. The wind blew softly 
in the treetops. 

‘*We didn’t talk. We just listened, listened, 
with the guns ready. 

‘Tt never occured to me to be afraid, or that 
the bear might not come. I was glad mother 
was not at home so she wouldn’t look for us and 
be worried. 

‘*T was glad the men didn’t know our plans; 
I knew we would shoot that bear. 


‘‘he place we had chosen for our lookout was 
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behind a log which had fallen in a dense thicket 
of wild-rose and gooseberry vines. 

“There was a little grassy spot where we sat. 
The log made a sort of shield and the briars a 
flimsy sort of barricade over which we peered. 

‘“The minutes slipped by and made a half 
hour, an hour, and another half. 

‘There it was! A heavy clumsy body, crash- 
ing through the brush! It was too dark to see 
the bear, but I felt a terrific punch in my ribs 
and Elmer fired. The bear made a sort of bleat 
and fell. 

‘**T killed him!’ whispered Elmer. 

“But he had not killed him. Not another 
sound did the brute make, but we saw the red 
glare of his eyes, coming, coming! 

“This time I fired. Again we heard him fall. 

‘“We waited. 

“Up came the eyes again. Another lunge 
of the wounded beast brought him a length 
nearer. 

‘*T whispered to Elmer, ‘I think we shot him 
in the back! Listen!’ 

‘The nearer bushes rustled. The bear got to 
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his hind legs once more, so that his eyes were 
near enough to be just a little terrifying. 

‘“We wasted no time, but fired a shot at 
him every time he raised his head. 

‘‘T had nine shots with my rifle, and Elmer, 
with his shot gun, had fired twice. 

***You have one more, Elmer!’ I cried ex- 
citedly. ‘Load up and shoot quick. My gun’s 
empty!’ 

‘‘But the eyes had gone down for the last 
time. We heard Father's voice, quite full of fear, 
as he and the other men came running through 
the orchard. 

‘We saw their lanterns bobbing, and laughed 
to think how they had been looking for us. We 
shouted to them, ‘Here we are! We shot the 
bear!’ 

‘““We stood still then, till they came to us, and 
we led them to the spot where the bear was. 

‘Sam was with Father. He was one of the 
men wito had been trying to get that bear and 
we were glad enough to have him there to see 
our victory. 

‘““T took great pains to explain to him how 
it was. 
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*“*You see,’ I told him, ‘the bear was too 
smart for you. He looked for you in the orchard, 
but we were too smart for him. He thought he 
was all safe out here in the forest.’ 

“And here he is,’ we cried grandly, as we 
came upon him. 


‘‘Poor old fellow! He made a big fight; his 
back was shot, first above his hind quarters, so 
that his legs must have dra gged, except when he 
threw himself up at those times when we saw 
his eyes. We figured all of this out by the marks 
on the turf. 


“Just where he lay there was a Square of 
turf, about a foot thick, into which those terrible 
claws had been fastened, and in his death 
struggle he had turned this bodily out of the 
ground. 


“If you want to know how much strength 
that took try it some day with a spade, lifting 
out a square foot of turf twelve inches thick. 

‘Between them the two men got him to the 
house. Then came the search for bullets. Elmer’s 
buckshot were found first. Evidently that see- 


ond shot had hit the beast squarely between the 
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eyes, for the heavy buckshot were flattened out 
on his skull, but the rifle bullets had apparently 
finished him. They found two of these and I 
think Father was only a little less proud than 
We were Over our success. 


‘Things had quieted down and the bear was 
on the gambrel-sticks. 


(Now neither David nor Peggy knew what 
gambrel-sticks are, do you? They are crooked 
sticks, shaped something like the hind leg of a 
horse, and are used to hang the beef and other 
meats on while they are being cleaned and made 
ready for food. They eall that ‘dressing the 
meat’. ) 


‘*Well, when Mother came home, there hung 
the bear on the gambrel-sticks. And after she 
had asked all kinds of questions, as mothers do, 
about whether we were ‘sure we were allright’, 
if we weren’t afraid out there in the dark, and 
how we could have planned it all and kept it from 
her, she said to Father, ‘Well, I guess Libby gets 
her rifle.’ | 


‘*And I guess I did.’’ 
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CHRISTMAS PIE 


“Well! Well! Well! A Pioneer hunter! 
That’s a new one! Ive heard of duck hunters, 
and deer hunters, and bear hunters, and even 
lion hunters and elephant hunters, but I never 
met a Pioneer hunter before! Do you kill them, 
or merely use the scalps? 

David was used to that sort of talk so he only 
grinned, and said, ‘‘I guess you are a teaser like 
Daddy, but I’m glad to meet you.’’ He put out 
his hand to shake hands in such a nice manly way 
that the Pioneer liked him right away, and it 
wasn’t long till they were talking like old friends. 

‘Yes,”’ he said, ‘they told you right, I was 
only six years old when I came to Walla Walla, 
and if I live to be a hundred, nothing will ever be 
quite so grand as that trip on the lumbering old 
stage coach. I was little and they let me sit 
high up by the driver. The four horses seemed to 
me to be fairly flying over the road, dust rose 
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about us in clouds, and you would eall the road 
rough now, but it didn’t seem rough to me. It 
was all wonderful; wonderful past all describing, 
and I was a hero, a knight, riding in state to the 
city which was going to be our new home. 

‘*T?ll tell you a Christmas story, laddie; pro- 
bably one of the oldest ones about here. You’ve 
heard of the Whitman massacre, I reckon, when 
all those people were killed, and the ones who 
were left were brought to Fort Walla Walla? 
This story is about some of those folks, the ones 
who were not killed in the massacre. It was the 
little Sager girl who told the story. I got it from 
her. 

‘“‘The massacre occurred on the ‘T'wenty- 
seventh of November, and you remember it was 
weeks before the soldiers got to the prisoners and 
paid the ransom and rescued the women and 
children. 

‘‘Christmas was coming, and not only did 
they have nothing for gifts or merrymaking, but 
they never knew from hour to hour whether the 
Indians would decide to scalp, torture, murder 
or burn. Anything cruel and devilish. might 
happen any minute. 
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‘They were taken to an Indian village and 
put under a guard of savages. Most of these were 
cross and mean, but one old Indian seemed al- 
most friendly and kind. His name was Beardy’ 
and he was their only hope. 


‘*He ordered them around like slaves, and ate 
what they cooked for themselves, but never would 
touch a bite until they first tasted the food. He 
didn’t trust them. 


‘The Indians kept up such a racket all of 
the time, that the poor prisoners could have no 
peace by day nor sleep by night. 

‘‘Mis. Sanders was one of the women who 
was left, and she and some of the other women 
and older girls got together and talked things 
over. 


‘¢¢Tt’s nearly Christmas,’ they said, ‘nearly 
Christmas; and all these blessed children ought 
to be happy. Surely, there is something we can 
_ do to make it bright and different for them.’ 


‘‘Mrs. Sanders said, ‘Not much in a place like 
this, with these howling savages about us, and 
our lives in danger every minute; but we’ll put 
our heads together and see,’ 
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‘‘Just then she remembered something. ‘I 
have it!’ she cried, ‘I have hidden away some 
real white flour and some dried peaches; I will 
make up a lot of peach pies! That will be a big 
treat.’ 


‘‘So they soaked the peaches and made the 
pies, and they smelled, umm-mm- how they 
smelled, and there were plenty of them! The 
good smell crept out of the house and found its 
way to the flat nose of old Beardy, and straight- 
way Beardy drew his blanket about him and 
stalked into the house to find out about it. “Huh!” 
he grunted, sniffing, ‘huh!’ 

“Mrs. Sanders said ‘pie’, and Beardy held 
out his hand, she gave him a piece, and he sat 
down in a corner and crammed it into his mouth. 


‘Piece after piece she fed him, and he cram- 
med them in and swallowed them down faster 
than you could believe. 


‘* “Let him have all he wants!’ they urged, 


‘even if we go hungry, Beardy is our only 
friend!’ 


‘‘After awhile he seemed satisfied and stalked 
out. Then they sang songs and had a little 
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Christmas service and their feast of dried peach 
pie and white bread. About an hour later they 
heard awful yells in the yard and a voice crying, 
“Kall! kill! kill! tomahawk them!’ They thought 
their hour had come and ran to the door to see 
what had caused the outbreak. 

“There was old Beardy writhing and yelling 
‘Me poisoned! Me killed! White squaw kill with 
poison! I be she friend! Now I be she enemy! 
Kall! kill! kill!’ 

‘They sent messengers out to Beardy, and 
it took them a long time to make him believe that 
the pie wasn’t poison, and that he had the pain 
because he had been so greedy. 

‘“‘And now, David, my friend, when you dive 
into that Christmas stocking, you just remember 
old Beardy, and when you start on a turkey 
dinner don’t forget how over-eating makes a fel- 
low feel.‘”’ 
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TWO BEAR STORIES 


Miss Frances said: ‘‘ You know my father is 
a pioneer. Not so early as some of the others, 
but he did the very first work on the McClellan 
pass road. His claim was near Enumclaw, and 
he tells the most interesting stories about how 
the trail was so narrow and they had to go 
through such a swampy rough stretch of woods 
that not even a pack pony could travel it. 

‘‘So papa had to start out all alone to make 
a road; and he made it, too, but he said it was 
pretty rough. Where the worst swampy places 
were, he made corduroy road, and that was the 
very first of the beautiful highway you drive 
over now, on the new road to The Mountain. 

‘One time papa was going over the trail to 
Boise Creek, that’s not very far from Enumclaw, 
when he had a funny experience. 


“His way led past an orchard. It was in 


crab-apple season and the trees were bearing 
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quite a little fruit, though it was a young orchard. 
As he came nearer to it he noticed the branches 
and tops of one tree shaking in a peculiar way. 


“He walked along, wondering if somebody 
might be shaking down apples, but when he got 
right up to it, and looked up, there, if you please, 
was a bear family having a party. 


‘A big mother bear, like a perfect lady, sat 
up in a crotch, leaned against the trunk of the 
tree, picked off an apple, held it nicely in her 
paw, and like a perfect lady ate it. But the two 
baby bears evidently hadn’t any better manners 
than some little people, for they scrambled and 
snatched and gobbled like two little pigs. 


‘Papa had his gun along with him, of course, 
but he had only bird shot. He fired at the bear 
and when the little bullets struck her thick fur, 
she looked down as much as to say, ‘Don’t do 
that, Mr. Man, it annoys me,’ and went on eating. 


‘Papa kept on firing and firing till the 
babies scrambled down, one tumbling clear out 
of the tree, and they all hurried off into the 
woods, quite peeved with him for breaking up 
the party. 
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‘‘Miss Frances,’’ David begged, ‘‘I wish I 
ever could meet somebody who knew a bear story 
that didn’t have such a-a-a-a—you know what I 
mean—just a fizzling-out ending. 


‘‘Kvery time anybody tells me one, ’n I get 
all scared up fine, *bout the time I think some- 
body’s going to get eaten up or something, off 
waddles Mr. Bear into the forest. 


‘*Were all the bears out here like that? Didn’t 
they do a bit of harm ?”’ 


‘You ought to have my father tell you that, 
David,’’ Miss Frances answered. ‘‘He could tell 
you whether they always waddled off without 
doing any harm. 

‘‘T’ve heard him tell about a good many times 
when they didn’t waddle worth a cent. 

‘One morning about forty years ago, he and 
his partner sat at their breakfast. That was on 
his homestead a mile east of Enumclaw. They 
were working away trying to clear land for a 
ranch. He expected to have a home ready be- 
fore he brought a bride to his new claim. 

‘“‘He had cleared the spot where the little 
house stood and I told you how all by himself he 
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began the road that is now the McClellan Pass 
highway, and enough ground was cleared, or 
partly cleared, to have some pigs. 

‘‘Well, he and his partner were eating their 
breakfast when they heard a mighty commotion 
in the back yard. The mother pig was making 
an awful noise, and all the baby pigs were squeal- 
ing as loud as ever they could. 

‘Father jumped up and said, ‘Something is 
after that pig sure,’ and they both ran with their 
guns to see what it was. And what a sight! 

‘The poor mother pig was giving her babies 
their breakfast lying on her side, as pigs do, 
with her eyes shut when out of the forest came 
a great black bear, and before the pig even saw 
it, the bear had seized her with his strong teeth 
and his great claws and was tearing at her and 
dragging her from her babies. 

“Yes, the bear killed the good old pig, but 
before he got away father shot him, so he got his 
punishment.’ 
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SIWASH MUCK-A-MUCK 


One morning a little while after the fir tree 
story, Peggy and David were out early, looking 
at the great rough-barked stump, as if they had 
never seen it before. 

‘“‘Tt is sad, Peg-o’-My-Heart,’’ said Daddy. 
‘‘The great trees stood, year after year, century 
after century, like mighty soldiers, and held 
their ground, but before civilization they fell.”’ 

‘*What’s civilization?’’ David asked. 

‘‘Well, that brings on more talk,’’ Daddy re- 
plied, and he smiled a very crooked smile, ‘‘a 
great deal more talk. We’ll say this for this 
time. It’s when men come that are trying to 
make things better, better roads, better homes, 
better schools, better food. See? 

‘“We-e-ll,’ hesitated Peggy, ‘‘not quite do I 
see, because I don’t like it when they chopped 
down the little fir tree when he had been such 
a long time growing big and tall. I think he was 
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better a tall tree than he is a chopped down 
stump. Partly, I feel quite sad about that fir 
tree. 


“Yes,” agreed Daddy, ‘‘partly it is very sad; 
but you see, if all the forest trees were left stand- 
ing they would take up all the room, and we 
wouldn’t have any place to build our homes, or 
anything to build them out of. So, after all, the 
big tree is living still, only now he has been 
touched by a magic wand and turned into a home, 
and I guess, if he has any feelings, he is pretty 
glad to be a home for my Peggins. 


Peggy clapped her little hands. ‘‘I know!’’ 
she cried. ‘‘That’s what itis! That’s what that 
big word means, that David wanted to know 
about. It’s a magic wand that touches things 
and makes them into some more things, so they 
can help everybody more. And it touched the 
forest and turned it into cities, and things like 
that.” 


‘‘You win, Peggy,’’ Daddy said. ‘‘ That beats 

a dictionary. By the way, I met an old fellow 

the other day who rather doubts that civilization 
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has done much for folks in the matter of what 


they eat. 


‘He said when he was a lad he was taking a 
long trip with his father, and as there were no 
roads, they had to walk an Indian trail. 

‘*When they had been out about a week they 
lost their way, and then one night some animal, 
or a wandering Indian, stole the last of their 
food, and they thought they might starve, out 
there in the forest. 

‘But they came upon a camp of friendly In- 
dians. and in Chinook they asked for food. 

‘** Boston halo tikke Siwash muck-a-muck,’ 
the Indians said. 

‘***Oh, yes, we do like Indian food,’ the lad 
replied. 

‘And this is how the Indians fed them: 

‘Two women hurriedly picked up ironwood 
sticks, and running out to a great bed of wild sun 
flowers, began to dig for the roots of the plants. 

“They would dig out the roots and throw 
them into a pile, and dig out more roots and more 
roots, till the lad thought they were never going 
to stop. 
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“The roots looked something like young ear- 
rots, and the boy was hungry enough to eat them 
raw, but he didn’t. Instead he asked politely, 
‘How long before they will be cooked?’ 


‘One of the women replied, ‘Today make 
fire, today make cook, one day cook, two days 
cook, three days cook, four days all cooked. Then 
eat.’ 

‘‘Oh, the poor hungry boy!” cried Peggy. 
‘‘Did he have to wait four days before he had 
anything to eat?” 

Daddy said, ‘‘Well, not quite, but they knew 
the Indians well enough to know they couldn’t 
be hurried, so all they could do was to watch the 
women dig their ‘kalse’ (sunflower roots) and 
hope for the best. 


‘“When the women had made quite a pile, 
they took their crooked sticks and beat off the 
bark and took them to the place which had been 
hollowed out in the ground. 

‘‘Over the kalse they placed salal branches 
and other leaves, covered it with a thin layer of 
earth, and built a fire over it, then sat back on 
their heels and said ‘Ugh! 
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“And that’s what the boy thought ‘Ugh! 
How can they make me wait four whole days till 
those things are cooked?’ 

‘‘Presently the Indian said again, slowly 
shaking her head from side to side, ‘Boston halo 
tikke Siwash muck-a-muek.’ 


““Then the father and the son both told the 
Indians again that they indeed liked their kind 
of food, any kind. 


‘* ‘Like squeleb!’ questioned one squaw. 

“© Yes,’ they told her. 

‘* “Tike cammas ?’ 

‘* “Yes, ‘they answered again, hopefully. 

‘Vike kinikinick with salmon eggs?’ 

“QO, yes! yes!’ cried the boy. ‘I like any- 
thing, only I wish I could have something now.’ 

‘“*TLike charlaque?’ Once more came the 
question, and by this time they had come again 
to the hut which was the home of the Indians. 

““Stooping to enter the low doorway, one 
woman disappeared inside and presently re- 
turned, grinning, and bearing in her outstretched 
hands an earthen vessel filled with smoking hot, 
roasted wapatas. 
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‘* ‘Tike wapatas?’ she asked. 

‘The Indians were very like children, and 
were good at seeing the funny side, but they 
werent really mean. 

“All the time they were making the white 
lad and his father think they must wait four 
days for food, they had known this nice pot of 
roots was roasting in their home fire, and that, 
whether white men liked their other foods or 
not, this was a favorite with all of them. 


“It was a plant which grew in Swampy places, 


and sent its shoots down into the water, and grew 
nice, tender roots which made splendid food 
when roasted. 


David interrupted with a question. 


‘‘What were those other things the Indians 
asked them if they liked, Daddy? The other 
things besides the ‘kalse’ and the ‘wapatas’?”’ 

‘“‘Cammas is a spring-time plant which grows 
on the prairies. It is a small root, about as big 
as the end of my thumb. It comes up as two 
folded leaves, then a blue flower peeps out, and 
when the flower opens at the top of a tall stem 
the root is ready to dig. 
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‘‘Mhat one is very delicate and good. 

‘“Squelebs grow in the clear running streams, 
and look like wild parsnips. 

‘‘But to go on with the story. While the 
white boy and his father ate, they watched an 
old Indian who was smoking. 

‘*He took dried kinikinick leaves and crushed 
them into his pipe with his tobacco. After he 
had smoked awhile his eyes grew heavy, and then 
his head nodded, and, at last, off the log he 
rolled. He was fast asleep. 

‘“The kinikinick had stupified him. 

‘The lad never forgot his week in the camp, 
and that is why he is not sure today that our 
foods are so much better than the Indians. 
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CAPTIVES 


Mrs. R—. was telling stories of the experi- 
ences of her mother and her grandmother. 

‘There is one I recall,’’ she said, ‘‘about my 
grandmother and her baby and the Indians. 

“Grandmother was riding horseback, a dis- 
tance of ten or twelve miles from Nisqually to 
Olympia. She had her baby girl in her arms, 
a little thing about a year and a half old. 

“It was a lonely road, with the great forest 
crowding close on either side, but she was used 
to the forest, its big silences, and its beautiful 
winding roads, and she jogged along on her pony 
and crooned a little hushing song to her baby, 
with no sense of fear in her heart. 

“She had gone about half the distance, the 
baby had fallen asleep in her arms, and her 
thoughts had gone on ahead to her mother in 
Nisqually, the things she would tell her, how glad 
the grandmother would be about the new tooth 
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in baby’s pink mouth, she must not forget to 
ask mother—W hat was that!! 


‘‘Her heart seemed to stop beating and she 
caught the baby to her breast in sudden fear, for 
surely, surely there on the road behind her was 
the sound of Indians’ voices; drunken, roisterous 
voices, and soon they would overtake her, and 
there was no way of escape. 

‘‘Her little horse was no match for theirs, 
and she gave up her effort to outrun them. 

‘Presently they were only a few yards be- 
hind her; then they rode up, one on either side of 
her horse. 


‘**Vou no can go fast?’ they laughed into her 
face. ‘We maka go!’ The Indian on her right 
seized the bridle rein, the one on the left lifted 
the baby into his own lap. 

‘‘On they flew, and on and on; the wind 
whipped her hair into her eyes, and her breath 
came in gasps, her horse panted and foam flecks 
flew from his mouth, but he felt the excitement 
of the race and kept up with the other horses. 


‘‘Mile after mile they went at a terrific gal- 
lop, until they reached the reservation road. 
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Grandmother had no idea what they meant to 
do with her baby; she only knew she was at their 
mercy. 

‘But, when they reached the road where they 
meant to turn they placed the baby in its mother's 
arms, laughed loudly, and calling ‘Goo-bye!’ rode 
off to their own people.”’ 
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SEATTLE’S GRANDSON TO THE 
RESCUE 


‘“Yes,’’ said the Pioneer, ‘‘Oh, yes! I be- 
lieve in ‘family’! I believe a boy has a better 
chance if he has a good father and a_ brave 
mother, than if his parents are no account.”’ 

He was talking to Daddy, but David was 
hearing it all. 

“Take that grandson of old Chief Seattle. He 
was almost the last of his race. Princess Angel- 
ine, the good daughter of the Chief, was dead, 
and except for the family now living in Suquam- 
ish, a family into which a southern white man 
married, Little Mose was the last. 

‘He was a tiny dwarf, measuring only about 
thirty inches in height, but well formed and havy- 
ing a heart brave enough to have belonged to a 
giant. 

‘He was a lovable little fellow, the pet of all 
his tribe. 
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‘There used to be a little school down by the 
dock in Bremerton. The white children at- 
tended it along with the Indians, and had to 
come across the bay in canoes, little bits of 
things; you would hardly trust them out in a 
rowboat these days with a nursemaid at one end 
and a life guard at the other. 


“They took their lunch pails, climbed into 
their canoes, and navigated the waters of the bay 
as calmly as you please. It was surprising how 
few accidents they had, too. But this time I’m 
thinking about, when Mose (that's Seattle’s 
grandson) showed what kind of stuff he was 
made of. There was one accident which might 
have been a tragedy. 


‘‘Mose was making the crossing in a canoe 
with a little white girl, Mary Somebody, I’ve for- 
gotten her name, and there was a strong tide 
running. The bay wasn’t full of boats and 
launches and tugs and battleships and destroyers 
in those days, and when a fellow fell in, Ill tell 
you it was up to him to swim out or drown. 


‘Well, these children started across and they 
were so used to being on the water that they had 
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no thought of fear and took no special care, and 
whether the canoe struck something or whether 
Mary leaned over and tried to grab some drift- 
ing treasure. I do not recall, but before either 
of them knew what was happening, over they 
went, and found themselves spluttering around 
out in the middle of the bay. 

‘‘Mary’s strength soon gave out, and she 
would surely have drowned, but catching her be- 
fore she went down, Mose swam safely all the 
way to shore. He risked his own life to save 
another child. 


STAR OF OREGON 


Daddy had found an old narrative at the 
library with some interesting stories in it. 

‘‘Kiddies,’’ he called, ‘‘Want me to tell you 
about the first ship built on the Columbia River ? 

‘Dr. McLoughlin, the Factor at Fort Van- 
couver, was a loyal British subject. 

‘England had established the fort, England 
was back of the big Hudson Bay Company tra- 
ding post of which he was Factor, and it was 
right and natural that he should see England’s 
point of view. 

‘The mountains and the deserts between the 
Oregon Country and the United States cut off 
that country with an impassable barrier. 

‘“‘A few hardy souls will venture across, but 
railways can never be built across the Rocky 
Mountains, and the trip by sea is too long tie 
too perilous,’ the Factor said. 

‘‘He was a kindly, just Governor of all this 
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West Coast country from Alaska to California. 


‘“When Captain Wyeth came from the 
United States the Factor told him: 


‘« ‘Oregon is the end of the world, shut off by 
mountains, deserts and savages. You will never 
be able to civilize this country.’ 


‘¢¢ Just the same,’ Wyeth replied, ‘Americans 
will come and Americans will civilize the great 
West Coast. The Factor laughed at him; you 
see the Factor had been living quite a while in 
the Oregon Country and he really believed what 
he said. 


‘He thought it was right that the great forest 
should be kept as a vast hunting ground for the 
English, and that England’s men should make 
large sums of money from the selling and trad- 
ing of furs. 


‘‘The Factor lived in a great log house on the 
Columbia River near the mouth of the Will- 
amette. The house was so big, and so strongly 
built, that it was like a castle, and the Factor was 
hke a king. It had rooms for his own family, 
guest rooms, and a great banquet hall with a wide 
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fireplace and heavy furniture, not at all unlike 
the banquet halls in your story books. 

‘Around the house was a heavy fence en- 
closing a court in which were the smaller log 


houses of his men, and all the necessary out- 
buildings. 


‘Professor Meany, of the University of 
Washington, has in his office a picture of Dr. 
McLoughlin (‘The White Headed Eagle) framed 
in wood taken from that very house in which the 
Factor lived. Embedded in the frame is one of 
the hand wrought nails used in the building of 
the house. 


“The Indians loved him, feared him, and 
obeyed him; and the fur traders and trappers 
had to do as he said. Every time an American 
was brave enough to get out here on the 
Coast, the Factor managed to discourage him, 
or persuade him to give up and return to the 
Eastern States. 

‘One day the Factor found his Canadians 
greatly excited at Fort Vancouver. 

“Old Baptiste said, ‘Har! What is that? 
That looks like the keel of our ferry boat, no? 
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1 think that is the keel of a schooner, no?’ 

‘“*What looks like the keel of a schooner?’ 
the Factor asked. 

‘* “That little boat that the Americans built. 
They have borrowed a whipsaw and tools from 
the mission. They have bought all of our har- 
ness-rope, and they want more.’ 


‘* “Who are they?’ asked the Factor. 


‘* “Felix Hathaway and Joseph Gale,’ replied 
the Canadian. 

‘* “The very men!’ cried the Factor, ‘The very 
men!’ 

“The Factor was so excited that his face got 
red and he walked up and down like a lion in 
his cage. 

“The very men!’ he cried, again. ‘They 
were angry because we had a monopoly on cattle! 

‘“What’s a monopoly, Daddy?” David broke 
in: 

‘“'That’s when one man or a group of men 
get together and buy up all there is of some 
one thing, so they can ask what price they please 
LOr ie 

Daddy laughed and looked teasingly at 
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Mother; ‘‘Like mother when she puts all the 
cookies and doughnuts in the pantry, and won’t 
give us any till we have been good enough to 
earn them. 


‘“The Factor was so keen to look after Ca- 
nadian-English interests that he wouldn’t let 
anybody else buy or sell cattle; then he could set 
the price and make all the money for his own 
company. 

‘¢<“Ves,’ continued the Factor, ‘those men 
wanted to get passage on the Cadboro for Cali- 
fornia; I refused to let them go. But I offered 
to help them settle here. Yes, I remember quite 
distinctly—they bought supplies and seemed 
quite contented. McTavish!’ he called to his 
bookkeeper, ‘Let’s see what Hathaway and Gale 
have bought’.’’ 

‘“‘Did he have a store?”’ asked David. ‘I 
thought he was like a king.”’ 


““Ves,’’ Daddy told him. ‘‘I told you he was 
like a sort of Fairy-Tale king. He knew how 
many bags of meal there were; how many ducks 
and geese and sheep and cows. He was a very 
busy man, and he was only like a king because 
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he had so much power. He was more business- 
man than king. 

‘* *Were’s their bill.’ The clerk began to read 
from the yellow leaves of an account book. ‘ Draw- 
rope—draw-rope—rigging—sails and rigging,’ 
as I live!’ 

‘‘ «The rascals! roared the Factor. ‘The 
rascals! They built a house on my Island at the 
Falls. I sent Gale word, but he paid no attention 
ton 

‘“The great man was in a rage when Baptiste 
came in. ‘Those men, they are here now,’ Bap- 
tiste said. 


‘“The Factor was enraged, because they were 
Americans and, except for the missionaries, he 
had so far been able to control the Americans and 
send them home. And now these three young 
men, Hathaway, Gale and Ward, were asking a 
favor of him. 

‘And what do you want, now, Mr. Ward, 
what do you want, now?’ he shouted angrily. 

“Then the boy, for Ward was only a boy, 
told him he wanted things for a schooner—rig- 
ging and chains and anchors. 
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‘But the Factor raged on—wanted to know 
how they could pay for it, and where they ex- 
pected to go. 


***To California,’ Ward told him, ‘to buy 
cattle.’ 


“Tut! tut! tut!’ Now the Factor was im- 
patient. ‘You'll build yourselves a coffin, not 
a ship. No slipshod schooner can live on a rock 
bound coast. Why, boy, you have no papers; 
you would be captured as a pirate. How do I 
know? Maybe you intend to be a pirate!’ 


‘‘And this time it was the young American 
who was angry. He shouted at the Factor, ‘Well, 
sir, you can keep your rigging; you carry things 
with a high hand, now, but just you remember, 
sir, | have an uncle in the States that can buy 
out your whole, rich country, and several more 
like it. He’ll come, too, some day, and send your 
company packing!’ 

‘eeMut! tut! tut!’ shouted the Factor. ‘Im 
glad to know of so richa man. What’s his name; 


what’s his name, Mr. Ward; what’s his name ?’ 


‘‘Uncle Sam!’ yelled Mr. Ward. 
07. 


‘‘Well, the Factor hardly knew what to think. 
He said, ‘Well! well! well! If I tell my Cana- 
dians to stop, they stop. But if I tell these Amer- 
icans to stop, they keep right on!’ 


‘‘And so they did. On Wapato Island they 
found what they needed. They made a keel of 
swamp white oak, grubbed up red fir roots for 
timbers, and planked the ship with cedar dressed 
by hand. 


‘‘When the schooner was nearly finished, 
Commodore Wilkes went up the Willamette. The 
Commodore was as interested as he could be, and 
he said things to the Factor which made him 
stand around. 


‘‘And so the men got all the things they 
needed, but the Factor thought he ‘had them’ 
yet. 


“They can’t go,’ he said, ‘they don’t know 
anything about the sea, and they have no papers! 
‘“*T have tested Gale, the Commodore re- 


plied, ‘and I have given them papers. Gale is 
an old sailor.’ 


*“*The schooner isn’t well built!’ the Factor 
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then objected. ‘She isn’t strong enough to go 
to sea!’ 

‘**Hathaway worked in a ship-yard in the 
States,’ said the Commodore. ‘And the vessel is 
stout enough to double Cape Horn. If they can’t 
pay for what they want, charge it to me.’ 


‘Then the Commodore gave them a little flag, 
and when the schooner was finished they painted 
her black with a white line running from stem 
to stern. How proud they were! 


‘They thought it would be great sport to sur- 
prise the Factor, so they sailed down the Will- 
amette to Fort Vancouver. 


‘“They sailed so close to the barge ‘Van- 
couver’ that they nearly touched her side, and 
Captain Gale shouted ‘Helm-a-lee!’ 


‘*As she swung around the Stars and Stripes 
were flung in the faces of the British sailors, 
and on the schooner’s side the English tars read 
in full-face letters, ‘The Star of Oregon. 


‘“The Americans were very triumphant, I tell 
you! They offered to carry some special mail 
to California. 
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‘‘But the Canadians were scornful, and said 
their mail would go later on the ‘Cadboro.’ 


‘“The sailors on the barque jeered at them. 
‘Oho!’ they cried. ‘Oho! As soon as you see 
the Pacific you’ll be scared and turn back!’ 


‘‘Gale spread his sail in answer to that, and 
shouted back, ‘I’ll go to Davie Jones’ locker 
first!’ 

‘‘So off they sailed—four men and a little 
Indian boy. 

“Just at sunset, September 12, 1842, they 
crossed the bar and turned their faces south, The 
wind blew a gale and the little ship flew over the 
waves like a stormy petrel. 


“The little crew was seasick, but the captain 
stood at the helm of his flying ship for thirty- 
six hours. 

‘And on the fifth day the ‘Star’ shot through 
the Golden Gate just as the sun went down. 

‘The Spaniards, when they discovered Amer- 
ica, felt no prouder than those boys in their little 
ship. 

“It gave them huge joy to slip in by a vessel 
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and drop anchor and listen to the wondering 
comments. 


‘* “Oregon—Oregon,’ said the officer of a big 
ship near which they anchored, when the Star 
touched Yerba Buena the next day, ‘I’ll be 
hanged if I know any port by that name—not on 
our charts.’ 

“They asked for letters, but Gale told them, 
‘Your mail will come on by a later boat. Our 
delivery is a bit swift for them up there. 


“They felt the adventure of it, and thought 
they had won out in a struggle against the heavi- 
est difficulties. 


‘They had work ahead of them, too, for their 
whole object in coming, you remember, was to 
buy cattle and take them back to the Puget 
Sound Country.’’ 


This was in 1842. It was part of the begin- 
nings, that led pioneers this way. All these first 
things counted; the first wagons to cross the Cas- 
cades, the first white men who brought wives 
and children, and the first ship built on the 
Coast—all these things were necessary before 
cities were built on Puget Sound. 
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‘*And the Boys on the Star looked ahead and 
jested and worked to make their dream come 
true. 

‘They sold their little Star for three hundred 
and fifty cows, raised their flag on a cottonwood 
pole, and gathered forty-two Americans together 
to emigrate to Oregon. 

‘The next season they returned with the 
settlers and three thousand sheep, six hundred 
horses and twelve hundred and fifty cattle, and 
forever broke the stock monopoly in Oregon. 
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